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THE PLACE OF THE AMORITES IN THE CIVILIZATION 
OF WESTERN ASIA* 


Grorce A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Proressor Cuiay in four noteworthy volumes has developed a 
striking theory of the antiquity of the Amorites, and of the im- 
portance of their land as the centre from which all Semitic civili- 
zation radiated. He claims in substance that the Amorites pos- 
sessed a civilization as old if not older than those of Egypt and 
Babylonia; that they originated or possessed the early Biblical 
traditions which most scholars believe the Hebrews obtained from 
the Babylonians; in short, that they were the earliest fountain of 
all that was wise and civilized in the Mediterranean area. His 
claims for the Amorites have not been reached all at once; one 
can trace the progressive growth of the idea through the four books, 
Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, 1909; The Empire 
of the Amorites, 1919; A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, 
1922; and The Origin of Biblical Traditions, 1923. The writer 
was present at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
when Professor Clay presented for the first time to scholars his 


discovery of Amurru, and he then pointed out, during the dis- 
cussion which followed, what, in his judgment, were the narrow 
limits within which Professor Clay’s methods could be called 
scientific, saying in substance that, applied as the author of the 
paper had applied them, they could not lead to solid results except 
within a small area. As the successive volumes of his friend have 





*This paper was completed in August, 1924. On September 22d of the 
same year I received Professor Clay’s privately printed pamphlet, The 
Antiquity of the Amorites. After reading this pamphlet I find no reason 
to withdraw or modify anything I have here written. My arguments, 
philological, historical, exegetical and religious he has not met. Professor 
Clay’s claim that Professor Sayce accepts his views is shown to be mistaken 
by Sayce’s article “Who were the Amorites?” in the September, 1924, 
number of Ancient Egypt. Sayce believes the Amorites to have been Indo- 
Europeans who made their appearance later than Clay thinks. His claim 
that Professor Chiera thinks that the Nippur tablet concerning the 
Amorites confirms his (Clay’s) theory is equally erroneous. Chiera has 
explicitly stated his opinion in his new volume, Sumerian Religious Teats, 
p. 22 f., quoted in this article, pp. 15 f., from Chiera’s proof-sheets. 
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appeared he has read them with the desire to learn and be con- 
vinced by the work of an admired colleague, but he has never been 
able to find reason to revise that first judgment of the method, 
when applied as broadly as in these books it has been applied. 
This conviction has been expressed more than once: in reviews of 
Amurru and The Empire of the Amorites and in the article 
“Semites” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Two things have led the writer recently to study the subject 
again. One of these is the publication within the last two years 
of the last two books mentioned above—books which were appar- 
ently intended to challenge attention and to demand acceptance or 
rejection. The other is the task of revising some of his own books 
which touch upon these subjects. He feels it due to the importance 
of the subject that he attempt to set forth his reasons for dis- 
senting from some of the conclusions which have been reached in 
these volumes. 

Before doing so, it is but fitting that he express his admiration 
for most of the work of Professor Clay and for the value of his 
contributions to knowledge. His beautiful and accurate editions of 
multitudes of cuneiform texts and his patient labor in classifying 
‘and studying thousands of proper names from the cuneiform litera- 
ture have made every scholar his debtor. His studies concerning 
the Amorites published in the four volumes mentioned above have 
also thrown welcome light on many points, and must be reckoned 
with by anyone who deals with the questions involved. Although 
it is believed that some things which Professor Clay has taken to 
be facts turn out, when critically examined, not to be so, and that, 
in interpreting his facts, he has failed to reach the conclusion to 
which his material really points because he did not take all the 
facts into account,—so to believe is by no means to undervalue his 
work or to reflect upon him as a scholar. The problems connected 
with the history of an early civilization are most complicated, and 
where, as in this case, the evidence is fragmentary and widely 
scattered through different fields of study, are most difficult of 
solution. Progress is only made by projecting hypotheses, trying 
them out, and frankly rejecting them, if they seem inadequate. It 
is in this spirit that the present writer has worked and is working. 
Hypotheses which he put forth in past years he has freely altered 
because of more complete evidence. 
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To establish the existence of an empire in a time that is practically 
pre-historic and to explain the origin and growth of the principal 
cult of Semitic religion is a task which involves a knowledge of 
the technique of a number of sciences. When the problem lies in 
ancient Babylonia not only the skill and experience of the Assyrio- 
logist are required, but a broad and accurate knowledge of the de- 
velopment of comparative Semitic and Hamitic grammar, a good 
degree of experience in the analysis and criticism of historical evi- 
dence, and a broad knowledge of the workings of the mind of early 
men gained by comprehensive study of the history of religions. No 
worker in a field so broad and which touches so many sciences is 
likely to be familiar with all the facts and principles which should 
be taken into account. Although the work of one may compel him 
to be more familiar with this extensive field than another who has 
worked in a more restricted territory, nevertheless each will “know 
in part and will prophesy in part.” There is, therefore, ample 
room for differences of opinion with mutual consideration and re- 
spect. When all this is taken into account, it is certainly no re- 
flection on an eminent Assyriologist to dissent from the first 
formulations of his opinions. 

The reasons for my dissent can best be made clear by discussing 
the following topics: 

1. First the claim that Arabia is not the cradle-land of the 
Semites. 

2. That Mar* of the inscriptions of the dynasty of Ur-Nina at 
Lagash is Amurru; that *Nin-Mar* is the god Amurru, and that 
this shows that Ma-ir** (or Ma-ri**) was also Amurru, which was 
also called Mur. 

3. I differ from him in thinking that any trace of the Amorites 
has been found earlier than the dynasty of Agade. 

4. I believe there is no linguistic evidence that the Amorites 
were West Semitic; they were more probably East Semitic. 

5. If they were West Semitic, they were so uncultured that, 
when they did not express themselves in Sumerian, they adopted 
East Semitic speech in their writings. 

6. The Ishtar cult, I believe, did not originate in Amurru, and 
there is no real evidence that Semites were in possession of Aleppo 
before the time of Rimush, when its Patesi seems to have borne a 
Sumerian name. 
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?. All available evidence shows that, if certain Biblical tradi- 
tions did not originate in Babylonia, they passed through that 
country, and that, as they appear in the Old Testament, they have 
to a certain extent a Babylonian background. 


It is proposed to take up these points briefly seriatim. 

1. The author’s treatment of the Semitic cradle-land is found in 
chapter II of his Empire of the Amorites. It consists mainly of 
an effort to minimize the evidence that the various waves of Semitic 
migration came from Arabia, and to show that the Arabian element 
in the proper names of the various Semitic groups is small. After 
minimizing the evidence in this way, it is asserted that the Semites 
might well have radiated from Amurru, though no real proof that 
they did so is offered. In minimizing the evidence for an Arabian 
origin he often betrays a misunderstanding of the view that he is 
opposing, and he takes no account whatever of the increasing evi- 
dence that the Hamitic and Semitic languages sprang from the 
same stock—a fact that in the judgment of the present writer 
compels us to look for a common cradle-land for the two races 
and for a Semitic cradle-land sufficiently near to the Hamitic 
country, so that the ancestors of the Semites might naturally 
migrate in primitive times from one to the other. In Semitic 
Origins attention was called to this linguistic connection, and in 
an article in JAOS, xxxv, 213-223, the writer pointed out some 
of the more striking features which prove the linguistic kinship of 
the two groups. Such facts are numerous, as any Semitic scholar 
would see were he to examine thoroughly the grammars of various 
Hamitic dialects written by Erman, Sethe, Steindorf, Reinsch, 
Motylinski, and Stumme, mentioned in that article. The fact is 
the Hamito-Semitic languages are so different from the Indo- 
European in structure and in their psychological approach to the 
expression of thought, that they undoubtedly represent a linguistic 
development of a group of speechless men quite independent of the 
Indo-European. They are equally independent of the Mongolian, 
and all other language groups. This fact, when taken in connec- 
tion with the habitat of the Hamites and Semites in Africa and 
Asia during the historical period, compels us to look for the cradle- 
land of this united race either in Africa or Arabia. It is altogether 





* Empire of the Amorites, p. 48. 
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probable that a few millenniums ago Arabia was more fertile than 
now, and that its gradual dessication has forced the Semites out 
into other lands. All the considerations derived from probabilities 
of migration cited in Semitic Origins are still valid and many 
others have since been added by a comparison of the proper names 
contained in Arabic inscriptions with other Semitic proper names. 
In this field the work of Rhodokanakis and Margoliouth * has been 
most fruitful. The last mentioned scholar, after a comparison of 
Hebrew and Arabic names, justly sums up the result in these 
words: “ What we notice then is that these names which are found 
among both nations bear in themselves the evidence of being indi- 
genous in Arabia. It was there that they were freshly coined, when 
the sense of both elements was clear; the emigrants retained the 
names or style of nomenclature, but in the course of the ages the 
sense of one or at times both elements was lost or changed.” * This 
statement is abundantly borne out by the citation of definite ex- 
amples. One class of names—those into which ‘Amm enters as an 
element—is characteristic of the Amorites as well as of the Hebrews. 
In Arabia ‘Amm was a god. In that land his name entered into 
the composition of personal names naturally as did those of any 
other Semitic god, but this is true of no other Semitic country. 


Amorites and Hebrews perpetuated the names into which this god 
had entered as a compound long after they had migrated to other 
lands and had ceased to worship him.’ The perpetuation of the 
tradition is, however, evidence of their Arabian origin.® 

The theory that Arabia was the original home of the Semites 
and that all through the historical period they have been spilling 
out from it, a view so compatible with facts that in recent years it 





* Margoliouth, The Relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the 
Rise of Islam, 1924. Lecture I. 

* Ibid., p. 15. 

® Albright in his review of Margoliouth’s book (Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, tv, 204 ff.), dissents from this view, but a careful con- 
sideration of Gl. 1601 and 1602 (Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Texte, 
Vienna, 1919) sustains Margoliouth rather than Albright. The inscrip- 
tions record the presentation of offerings to Amm and Athirat and clearly 
establish their status as deities among the Qatabanians. 

* Clay, Personal Names of the Cassite Period, p. 156, regards the element 
Am-ma in personal names as a divine element. It is not written, however, 
with the determinative for deity, as is common in all such names except 
in the earliest period, and Margoliouth’s explanation is the more probable. 
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has held the field against all others, our author rejects, partly be- 
cause it lacks historical evidence, and partly because in some 
instances, as in the case of the Hebrews, there seems to be evidence 
that in part at least they came from Aram. He also makes the 
point that the Habiri, who may have been connected with the 
Hebrews, were also connected with the Hittites. 

With reference to specific points in the argument certain con- 
siderations should be noted. 1. If within Arabia itself the founda- 
tions were laid for the various groups of Semitic languages, as 
East Semitic, West Semitic, South Semitic, just as different vil- 
lages in Palestine speak different dialects, it is no argument 
against the Arabian origin of the Semites if few Arabic elements 
are found in Babylonian proper names, for the tribes which re- 
mained in Arabia and which constituted the ancestors of those 
whom we now call Arabs were too far from the Mesopotamian 
valley to reach it in large numbers. 2. Evidence is accumulating 
that the Habiri were mercenary soldiers, probably of a mixed char- 
acter. Those in the El-Amarna letters appear not to have been 
employed at the moment by any government, but to have been 
banded together to forage on their own account. It is not unlikely 
that a body of these was merged in the nation Israel, and it may 
be that a Hittite element entered the nation in that way;" cf. Eze. 
16:3. 3. Scholars now recognize that the Hebrew people as known 
to history were made up of those invaders who preserved the 
memory of the desert sojourn combined with Canaanites, Amorites, 
and probably Hittites who were already in the land before them. 
Notwithstanding all this the Biblical accounts themselves contain 
two distinct traditions, that a part of the ancestors of the Hebrews 
were once nomads in the Arabian desert to the south of Palestine, 
and that from that region they invaded the country, in which they 
afterward lived, in two waves, one of which approached it from the 
south and the other from the east.* Here, then, is positive evi- 
dence in the very traditions, the originality of which our author is 
trying to vindicate, that once the population of Arabia spilled over 
into Palestine. 

This evidence does not stand alone. In the inscriptions of 





* But on the other side compare Dhorme in the Journal of the Palestine 


Oriental Society, p. 162 ff. 
® See Paton in JBL, 33, 1-53 and Barton, Religion of Israel, ch. iii. 
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Ashurbanipal we have positive evidence that in his time the Naba- 
thaeans were roaming the Arabian desert,’ evidence which their 
own inscriptions from a later date confirm.*® We have also evi- 
dence that they conquered ancient Edom and a considerable section 
of the East Jordan country, where they established a kingdom 
which lasted until 105 a. p., when Trajan overthrew it, and erected 
its territory into the Roman province of Arabia. The process by 
which the Nabathaeans gained possession of this land is alluded to 
by the Prophet Malachi.** A later eruption of Arabs from 
these deserts, well attested by many historians, occurred at the time 
of the Medina Caliphate. It is remarkable that, considering the 
semicivilized nature of the Bedu who roam the Arabian deserts, 
their generally disorganized character, and the lack of a knowledge 
of the art of writing among them, there should be even these three 
well attested historical instances of migration from that region and 
the invasion by them of other lands. Unless Amurru itself was 
originally in Arabia, there is no clear evidence that Semites have 
passed from it into other lands (unless Babylonia be an exception) 
in such waves as seriously to affect their civilization. Whatever 
admixture of other elements entered into the composition of the 
people Israel, and whatever traditions they borrowed from Baby- 
lonia and Aram, they derived their profoundest culture, as Mar- 
goliouth declares,’* from Arabia. 

2. Turning now to the second of the points mentioned above, we 
select for discussion one on which much is built, but which seems 
to us demonstrably unreal, viz: ™‘Mar-tu*‘ —=™*Mar"‘, In the 
Empire of the Amorites, 68 ff., JAOS, xxi, 243, and throughout 
the Origin of the Biblical Traditions, much of the structure of 
Professor Clay rests on this equivalence. The proof of the equiva- 
lence of the series Enuma Anu is that in some “Bel tablets from 
the library of Assurbanipal, published some years ago by Virol- 
leaud in his L’astrologie chaldéenne,“ the ideograms ¢Mar** and 
mat Mar** occur. Some years later Scheil found among some tablets 





* See Rassam Cylinder, col. ix, 118 ff. 

1° See Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, ii, passim. Some of these 
come from Oases, like Teima. 

11 Mal. 1: 3. 

12 Op. cit., p. 10. 

18 See his Adad, xxii. The text in question is K 2169. 
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from Elam fragments of the same texts written much earlier 
in which the corresponding names are spelled out syllabically 
A-mu-ra-im. This has been taken for epigraphic evidence that 
the place Mar“, which occurs in the inscriptions as early as Ur-nina 
and which had a deity “Nin-Mar™, is identical wih Amurru. The 
Amar of the Sumerian form of the name Marduk is identified with 
this Mar, which is said to be also spelled Mer, Me-ir, and Mur. 
On this basis the city Ma-ri and its dynasty of the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. are claimed as Amorite. 

Will this series of equivalents bear the weight of historical in- 
ference put upon it? We do not think so. The place designated 
Mar*' in the astrological text from Ashurbanipal is indeed intended 
for Amurru as Virolleaud recognized years ago when he published 
the texts. That is plain from the context, which mentions Shu- 
bartu, the country north of Babylonia, Elam, the country east of 
it and Amurru, the country west of it. The scribes of Ashur- 
banipal had no idea, however, of identifying the earlier Mar“ with 
Amurru. All they did was to abbreviate the common Sumerian 
ideogram Mar-tu**, the ideogram for the westland, which appar- 
ently meant in Sumerian “the entering in of the chariot,” i. e. 
“the going down of the sun,” *4 by omitting the writing of its last 
syllable.** Every Assyriologist knows that in all periods of the 





14In later Babylonian writing the sign denoted more than twenty ideo- 
graphic meanings besides “chariot ” and, when “chariot” was intended, 
the determinative gié (Akkadian is) was prefixed. In the time prior to 
3000 3B. c, determinatives were seldom employed, and the origin of the sign 
is most plausibly explained as the diagram of a chariot; see Barton, 
Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, no. 262, and Part II, 137. 
“ Chariot ” seems, therefore, to have been the earliest meaning of the sign, 
and the omission of the determinative is no objection to the supposition 
that it originally signified that in this proper name. 

146 That this is the true explanation is further shown by the fact that 
immar-tu is defined in IIR, 29, 4g as a-har-ru, ‘ behind,’ ‘west’ and is 
used as the ideogram for “ west,” “ west-wind,” just as imgiigal-lu is used 
for “ south”; imsi-di, for “north,” imktr-ra, for “east.” Now it so hap- 
pens that in No. xix of Virolleaud’s Adad, lines 21-23 (K, 2227, and K, 
3590) the scribe copied a passage in which ideograms for all four points 
of the compass occur, and he abbreviated every one of them, writing 
émgiggal for “south”; imsi, for “north”; imkur for “east”; and, 
4mmar for “ west.” This clearly proves that in the other case it was an 
abbreviated ideogram for a Semitic word and that the mar was not so pro- 
nounced in these texts by the Semites but was simply a symbol for a 
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writing compound ideograms were abbreviated in writing. That is 
clearly what the scribes of Ashurbanipal did here, since, like the 
rest of us, they were lazy. They had no thought of identifying 
Amurru with Mar“, which had disappeared from history about 
1500 years before, and the identity of their abbreviation with the 
ancient name Mar“ is purely accidental. Moreover, all that we 
hear of Mar“ indicates that it lay in an entirely different direction. 
Near Lagash in southern Babylonia was a place called E-Nin-Mar™. 
Its deity “Nin-Mar“ was a member of the pantheon of the kings of 
Lagash from Ur-nina onward. Sargon, founder of the dynasty of 
Agade, in enumerating his victories in southern Babylonia, enum- 
erates his conquered cities in the following order: Erech, Ur, 
E-*Nin-Mar™, and Lagash, and says: “ E-¢Nin-Mar“ he smote and 
its wall destroyed and smote its territory from Lagash to the sea.’’** 
The sea here clearly refers to the Persian Gulf, for Sargon in 
another passage describes his conquest of the country to the north- 
west of his capital in the following words: “ And he gave to him 
the upper land, Mari,** Iarmuti, and Ibla as far as the cedar forest 
and the silver mountains.” ** It may, of course, be said that the 
shrine of this goddess does not represent the original situation of 
Mar“, as foreign settlers might have brought the worship of their 
deity from a distant land. It should be noted, however, that all 
other deities worshipped in Lagash are native to southern Baby- 
lonia, and to suppose that this one is an exception is quite gra- 
tuitous. Such a supposition seems also to be negatived by the 
statement that *Nin-Mar™ is the firstborn child of Nina.’® This 
is parallel to the statement that the goddess Khegir is the beloved 
daughter of Ningirsu.”° It is presumptive evidence that all these 
deities were native to southern Babylonia as the people of Lagash 
were conscious of no differences. 





Semitic word, Amurru or aharu. This is further shown by a comparison 
of Virolleaud’s Supplement, Text, No. xix, in which the ideograms 
matnim-maki and matmar-tukt, both of which are abbreviated in the text 
No. xxii, on which Clay’s theory is built, are both written out in full. 

16 See UMBS, v, no. 34, col. iii; ef. vol. iv, p. 74. 

** Ma-ré was clearly north of Agade, probably at the modern Hit as Clay 
thinks. 
18 UMBBS, v, no. 34, col. vi. 
1° Ur-Bau, Statue Inscription, v, 8-10; and Gudea, Stat. B., ix, 1. 
*° Urkagina, Doorsocket, 27 and Plaque, v, 17. 
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The recently published texts from Fara, which Deimal believes 
to have been written somewhat earlier than Ur-Nina (possibly 
about 3200 B.c.), shed little light on the problem. The school- 
texts show that the name of the goddess Nin-mar was known, as 
it occurs ** twice in the lists. It lacks the determinative ki, but 
that is not a serious objection as in the earliest texts determina- 
tives were not used. The goddess was, apparently, not worshipped 
at Fara as her name does not appear as a component part of any 
of the personal names yet published. 

In the administrative texts from Fara the word mar occurs three 
times after the personal name “Ag or Dingir-ag. Deimal takes 
mar to be a separate word, but it may be part of the name “Ag-mar.”* 
The word mar appears in another text—a list of fields—after the 
word for field and before the name of a person.”* Deimal takes it 
to be a description of the field. It might be “an inhabited field ” 
or “a ruined field ” ; conceivably “a field of the country Mar.” 

Similarly in a payroll ** we find, after a proper name, mar-tu or 
mar-tui(d). Deimal takes it as a separate word, but it may also 
be a part of the proper name. It seems, however, to be parallel to 
har-tui(d) or mur-té(d) which occurs a few lines above. Suppose 
we were to assume—a most improbable assumption—that mar and 
mar-tu stand here for countries from which the bearers of these 
names came, these texts would not prove Mar and Martu to be 
identical, but distinct countries—distinct because they bore differ- 
ent names. 

Indeed it is not safe always to conclude that cities which are 
designated by the same ideogram are identical. Nina, a borough 
of Lagash, and Nineveh were designated by the same ideogram and 
were pronounced exactly alike, but one was situated in southern 
Babylonia and the other far up the Tigris in Assyria. There is 
clearly no possibility that E-¢Nin-Mar“ can have been identified 
by anyone with Amurru, and practically none that the Mar“ over 
which the goddess originally presided can have been so identified. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, however, one were to grant the 





*1 Deimal, Schultexte aus Fara, Leipzig, 1923, no. 5, rev. 4 and no. 6, 2. 

*2Deimal, Wirtschaftstexte aus Fara, Leipzig, 1924, no. 18, 4; no. 53, 
1; and no. 100, 6. 

33 Tbid., no. 46, 1. 

*4 Tbid., no. 78, 10. 
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possibility that Mar“ and Mar-tu™ actually referred to the same 
region, it would by no means prove that the region was inhabited 
by Amorites from the earliest times. We learn from Drake’s 
History and Antiquities of Boston ** that Mushauwomuk was an- 
other name for the locality later called Boston, but that affords no 
sound historical basis for supposing that Boston was inhabited by 
Puritans in, let us say 1500, 1200, or 1000 B.c., or whenever the 
Indian name was given. 

The one satisfactory explanation is that the scribes of Ashur- 
banipal abbreviated their ideogram as other scribes often did. This 
being the case, the identifications of other words with this Mar are 
also fallacious. Amar, written with the sign for child or young 
animal, had nothing to do with this name which was written with 
the sign for chariot. The name of the place Mari had nothing to 
do with it, as it is always written with the signs Ma-ré*'. The 
possible connection that Amorites may have had with Mari in later 
times will be discussed below. Professor Clay finds confirmation 
of his identification of Mar‘! with Amurru by the occurrence of 
the name of a God Mar in proper names in certain North Semitic 
Epigraphic inscriptions. These names, which in 1909 he explained 
as equivalent to a god “), i. e., Uru, because of his then recent 
discovery Uru= Amurru, he now explains as a survival of this 
supposed older name of the god Mar=— Amurru, an equivalence 
which we have shown to be imaginary. The name of the Sumerian 
deity in Southern Babylonia was not “Mar, but “Nin-Mar™, and 
to suppose that Semites would adopt as the name of one of their 
gods half of the Sumerian ideogram Mar-tu, is to me unthinkable. 
If this -) is to be regarded as the equivalent of the Syriac mara 
“lord,” as Clay suggests (Empire of the Amorites, p. 69), in 
reality a simpler and thoroughly satisfactory explanation lies close 
to our hand. 

The Arabic root mr’, “ be easily digested,” means also “ be man- 
ful, manly, brave” and in the 5th stem “show manliness.” We 
have also in Arabic mar’un “man” and in the Sabean inscriptions 
ND meaning both “ man ” and “lord.” Doubtless it was from this 
common Semitic source that the word came into Aramaic and 
Syriac, and not from the name of a god Mar. Such a name would 
not account for the final &. 





#5 Pp. 457, 467 and 832. 
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3. Turning to the third point enumerated above, Professor Clay 
claims that the dynasty of Mari was Amorite, and that the dynastic 
tablet from Nippur, therefore, establishes his contention that there 
was an Amorite empire in the fourth millennium B.c. His proof 
that Ma-ri is identical with Amurru has already been examined 
and found to rest on a mistaken equivalence. Is there any evidence 
that it was Semitic? About the middle of the 24th century 
Ma-ri“ produced a Semitic ruler Ishbi-urra ** and was then appar- 
ently Semitic, but this does not prove that the Semites were in 
possession of it a thousand years earlier. Excavation has shown 
that Ashur was occupied by Sumerians about 3000 B. c., although 
five hundred years later it was in the possession of Semites, and 
in the absence of proof to the contrary, the probability is that the 
same would be true of Mari. The only complete name of a king 
of Mari that has survived from the dynasty of the fourth millen- 
nium is written “Sir or “Gid, perhaps to be read An-sir or An-gid.”® 
If read in one of the former ways it might be an ideogram either 
for the god Enlil or the god Nannar; *° if in one of the latter ways, 
it might mean “The god Anu is bright” or “ Heaven is bright.” 
There is one other possibility; it might also be read An-bu,* and, 

‘if so read, it might be Semitic. However the name is read, there 
is but one chance in four that it is a Semitic name, and this chance 
seems to be negatived by the fact that the one inscription that we 
have from a king of Mari is in Sumerian. If we could trace a 
Semitic dynasty anywhere in Babylonia, we should expect to do so 
at the city of Kish, but they appear there only about a hundred 
years before the founding of the dynasty of Agade,** and then 
there is nothing to suggest that they are Amorite. 

The theory of an Amorite empire in the fourth millennium B. o. 
rests, then, on the assumption that Mar equals Amurru and that 
therefore Ma-ri also equals Amurru and that the kings of Ma-ri 
were Semitic. In the light of what has been said it is clear that 
the possibility that either of these assumptions is true is infini- 
tesimal. Such possibilities do not constitute historical proof. His- 





*° Cf. Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, i, no. 9. 
*° Legrain, UMBS, xiii, no. 1, col. v. 

°° Barton, OBW, no. 325. 

*t Langdon, Oxford Edition of Cuneiform Tests, ii, p. 15, n. 4. 
#2 Tbid., p. 16. 
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torical proof does not consist of infinitesimal possibilities, which 
are opposed to all linguistic and historical analogies. We conclude 
therefore that we have no trace of the Amorites in Babylonia before 
the dynasty of Agade. 

4. This brings us to the fourth and fifth points: was the dyn- 
asty of Agade Amorite, and, if so, were the Amorites a section of 
the West Semitic or of the East Semitic tribes? Two things sug- 
gest the possibility that the city of Agade may have been an 
Amorite foundation and that the dynasty itself may have been 
Amorite. They are 1. That the ideogram for the city of Akkad 
was pronounced in Sumerian Ur or Uri, and that the same ideo- 
gram, pronounced Ari, also signified Amur or Amorite.** 2. That 
at the time of this dynasty a proper name or two has been found 
of the type afterward found in the West and which we have come 
to call Amorite. Such, for instance, is the name Is-ri-ili, son of 
Rish-zu-ni,** found on a seal of the style of this period. This evi- 
dence is confirmed by the following considerations. About 2500 
B. C. we begin to find Semitic pottery in Palestine. By that time a 
wave of Semitic immigration had reached as far south as Gezer 
and it is reasonable to suppose that it was Amorite. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that a proper name of the Amorite type, 
Emuenshi or Ammi-enshi, was, as we learn from an Egyptian story 
written before 1900 B.c.,*° borne by a chieftain of the country of 
Kedem, to the east of the Dead Sea. It seems probable that the 
Semites who raided Babylonia at this time may have raided Pales- 
tine also. 

It should be noted, however, that it does not follow that Sargon 
was an Amorite because of the likeness of Uri, Agade, to Ari, 
Amorite. That likeness may be due entirely to accident. Every 
scholar knows that there are coincidences of spelling and sound 
between words of different languages, when the meaning in the 
two tongues is quite different. The German Bad and the English 
bad are spelled and sound alike, but one means a ‘ bath’ and the 
other means ‘not good.’ Similarly it is possible that an old 
Sumerian place-name Uri happened to coincide with a Semitic 





** Barton, op. cit., no. 316, and Langdon, op. cit., 15. 

** Cf. Scheil, Revue d’Assyriologie, xiii, 5ff., and Barton, Archeology 
and the Bible, 4th ed., 1925, p. 325 and Fig. 302. 

*° Cf. Breasted, Ancient Records. Egypt, i, 237 ff. 
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tribal name, Ari. The determination of the question can be made 
only from other evidence, if any can be found. Possibly some 
light may be thrown on the problem by a glance at certain broad 
outlines of racial history in Babylonia. 

The discovery of pre-Sumerian pottery at Abu Sharain by 
Thompson ** and Hall *’ in 1918 and 1919—pottery ornamented 
with geometrical designs like that found at Susa—and by Pumpelly 
at Anau, east of the Caspian Sea, indicates that the beginning of 
Babylonian civilization was due neither to Sumerians nor to 
Semites, but to another race altogether—a race of whose language 
we know nothing. Then came the Sumerians and overspread the 
country from Eridu to Ashur. They first gave Babylonia a written 
language. Into this fertile valley, mingling with the others, came 
the East Semites from Arabia. Perhaps they were in the valley 
before either of the other races came, but, whether their coming 
was before or after, they were far less civilized than the others. We 
first learn of their presence through Semitic idioms in Sumerian 
speech, and such idioms are observable as early as the reigns of 
Eanatum and Entemena, before 3000 B.c. These East Semites 
spread over a wide area ; they gradually adopted the higher civiliza- 
‘tion. About 2800 B. c. inscriptions in their tongue begin to appear 
not only at Agade in the records of Sargon and his successors, but 
in that of Anubanini, king of Lulubu;* even in distant Elam 
Patesis *° write in Semitic. A little later Lisarib,*° king of 
Gutium, employs the same language. These facts show that there 
had been a conquest of the country by the Semites and a counter- 
conquest of the Semites by a higher civilization. Professor Dhorme 
has shown by a study of the proper names on tablets from Lagash, 
belonging to the dynasty of Agade, that a surprisingly large num- 
ber of Semites were at that time living in that South-Babylonian 
city and that their names are East Semitic, not West Semitic.* 
Sargon himself and his successors, when their inscriptions are not 
in Sumerian, wrote in Akkadian, or the East Semitic dialect. 





%° See Arche@ologia, xx, 104-144. 

**™See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 1919 and 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology, viii, 241 ff., ix, 177 ff. 

*8° Cf. Scheil, Receuil de traveauaz, xiv, 102-195. 

*° Morgan, Délégation en Perse, ii, 58. 

“° Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, iv, 406. 

“1 BA, vi, 63-88. 
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From these facts it would follow, either that Sargon and the 
people of Agade were East Semitic, or that, if West Semitic, they 
did not come from a people who had developed a high civilization 
and built up a great empire, but from barbarous, half-civilized 
tribes, who were compelled for the purpose of literary expression 
to adopt the language of the more civilized Semites whose territory 
they invaded. In either case the result is unfortunate for Pro- 
fessor Clay’s theories. In the one case the evidence would prove 
that there was no Amorite civilization till after the time of Sargon ; 
in the other case it proves that the Akkadian civilization was 
Amorite ; in which case the Amorite civilization was East Semitic, 
so that Professor Clay’s attempt to credit the West Semites with a 
civilization earlier than the Babylonian fails. 

5. In this connection a tablet copied by Professor Chiera, which 
he is publishing in a volume now in press,* is of interest. Pro- 
fessor Chiera kindly permits me to quote from his transliteration 
and translation of it: 


hur-sag gts-ku-e tam-ma 
lu uzu-dirig kiir-da mu-un-ba-al-la 
dug-gam nu-zu-im 
uzu nu-tzi-ga al-ki-e 
ud-ti-la-na é nu-tuku-a 
tam-ma ts-a-na ki nu-tum-mu-dam 
ma-la-mu *MAR-TU ta-ém an-tuku-un 
ma-la-ga-ni “AD-GAR-UD-DUG mu-n{i-ib}-94-gi 
*MAR-[TU s)e?-ba an-tuku-tuku 
ni-na-ab** lum-a lam-ma, 


i.e. “ For the mountaineer (i. e. the Amorite) the weapon (is his) 
companion. ... 
he digs the kamunu by the side of the mountain, he knows 
no submission. 
he eats uncooked meat, 
through his whole life he does not possess a house, 





*? The tablet is CBM, 14061. It is published in transliteration and trans- 
lation by Chiera in Crozer Theological Seminary Babylonian Publications, 
i, p. 15 ff. Chiera’s opinion quoted above is expressed on p. 22f. Pro- 
fessor Chiera did me the favor of permitting me to quote from advanced 
sheets of his book. 
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his dead companion he does not bury. 
(Now) Martu possesses a house( ?), 
towards his house Adgaruddug turns, 
(Now) Martu possesses grain. 

O Ninah, grow luxuriantly! ” 


Chiera concludes his discussion of this text with these words: 
“ However, even in recounting the good works of Martu, the writer 
cannot refrain from mentioning the former uncivilized condition 
of the Amorite people. In fact, in telling of the eating of uncooked 
food and the practice of not burying the dead, he goes far beyond 
what other Sumerian literature had told us about the Amorites. 
In two unpublished tablets I found the Amorites referred to as not 
knowing houses and cities (CBS 13904: mar-tu e nu-zu uru-ki 
nu-zu) and who did not know corn (CBS 14151: mar-tu lu se 
nu-zu), as in our tablet. Now such a description of the Amorites 
would be meaningless, had the Sumerians themselves not known 
such things. 

“T am, therefore of the opinion that we have in this legend an 
attempt, on the part of the Amorites, to endow their own god with 
some of the honors that did not originally belong to him. The 
last lines of the legend prove, on the contrary, that the Amorites 
were still barbarous mountaineers when civilization was well estab- 
lished throughout ancient Babylonia,”—an opinion in which the 
present writer fully concurs. 

Not only the portion here quoted, but the whole context indicates 
that this is a description of uncivilized Amorites. The text comes 
to us in a script of the time of Hammurabi, but is probably older. 
Whether it was first composed in the time of Sargon, or even 
earlier, we cannot tell. In any event it proves that Sumerian 
civilization was older than that of Amurru. 

Our author, in his various publications, has, however, claimed to 
find West Semitic words in various Babylonian texts. For ex- 
ample, in his Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, pp. 18-26, he 
has a list of about twenty words which he claims as West Semitic 
and which he says “ were not in current use in Akkadian.” Even 
if this claim be true, the argument based on these words does not 
hold. We simply do not know whether in the millennium 2000- 
3000 B. c. they were or were not in current use in Akkadian. All 
the Akkadian texts which we have before the time of Hammurabi 
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fill but a few pages and treat in a very restricted vocabulary either 
of conquests or votive offerings. The legal vocabulary of Hammu- 
rabi could under no circumstances exhaust the living vocabulary of 
a people. Moreover it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
vocabulary of a people changes materially even in five hundred 
years. The vocabulary of the time of Chaucer or of Queen 
Elizabeth is largely obsolete today, though many words which were 
in good usage in Queen Elizabeth’s time, but are not used in Eng- 
land now, have survived in Scotland and the United States. It 
would be as reasonable to argue that Shakespeare was a Scotchman 
or an American because of this fact as to argue that a deluge story 
written in Babylonia in the third millennium B.c. is Hebrew be- 
cause it contains Semitic roots which were in use in Hebrew, when 
the Old Testament was written, but which have not yet been found 
in the later Akkadian vocabulary. In his last book Professor Clay 
admits that this deluge story was not Hebrew,** and says that he 
meant by “ Hebrew ” “ West Semitic ” out of which Hebrew later 
developed, but to call these words “ West Semitic” is to go farther 
than the evidence warrants. Our knowledge of the Akkadian 
vocabulary in the third millennium is very slight indeed, and the 
occurrence of these words in a Babylonian text of that time is 
presumptive evidence that they were good Akkadian words. 

Similarly his claim (Origin of Biblical Traditions, 94 ff.) that 
khubur of Ummu-khubur is West Semitic is not necessarily well 
founded. It is altogether probable that the Akkadian pukhru is 
simply khubur with a metathesis of the consonants, such as often 
happens in Semitic ; ** that the earlier Akkadian usage was khubur, 
and that this older usage, which Akkadian shared with other 
Semitic languages as far removed as the Ethiopic, has been pre- 
served in the name Ummu-khubur. 

In reality we know absolutely nothing about the Amorite lan- 
guage unless Akkadian was Amorite. With the exception of proper 










































“* Origin of the Biblical Traditions, p. 13. In reality the text is no more 
Hebrew than Ulfilas’s Gothic version of the Bible was English. On pages 
22 and 66 of The Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform it is stated that a 
Waw Consecutive or its equivalent occurs in col. iii, line 29 of this Deluge 
Tablet, though the use of the me referred to resembles the Hebrew Waw 
Consecutive in no way whatsoever. 

“4 See Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
i, 267 ff. 
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names we have no sentence of any kind written in it.4* Even 
Aziru and Arad-Ashirta, Amorite chiefs of Northern Palestine in 
the fourteenth century B.c., wrote their letters in Akkadian. We 
have inscriptions in late Canaanite and know that it was closely 
akin to Hebrew, but all such evidence for the Amorites is lacking, 
and the wise way is to confess that we do not know that their lan- 
guage was West Semitic. We call them West Semitic only because 
we first learned of their existence through the Old Testament, a 
West Semitic collection of books, and because many of them lived 
in a region where other people spoke West Semitic languages. It 
is nevertheless quite possible that the Amorites themselves, even 
when they were living in Palestine, spoke Akkadian. They cer- 
tainly wrote it there. It may be said, of course, that they wrote it 
because it was the lingua franca, but what made it the lingua 
franca? That has never been adequately explained. Lugalzaggisi, 
a Sumerian, carried his arms to the Mediterranean; so did Sargon 
of Agade and Naram-Sin; so perhaps, did Hammurabi; but three 
or four raids into the West would not establish the language of the 
raiders as a lingua franca. Is it not probable that this tongue and 
its script became the language of business and diplomacy of west- 
- ern Asia because it was the native language of the Amorites, who 


were closely akin to Akkadians, for whom there was not room in 
Mesopotamia, and who moved westward carrying their language 
with them? We know that at a later time Aramaic displaced 
Akkadian as the language of international communication in this 





** Luekenbill’s inference that the Amorites were West Semitic (AJSL, 
40, 3 ff.), based on Ranke’s analysis of proper names of the period of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, draws, it seems to me, too large a conclusion 
from a single datum. Such a name as Yarbi-ilu (Ranke, Karly Babylonian 
Personal Names, p. 30), does not necessarily imply a West Semitic form 
of the verb; it may equally well be a Sabaean form, kindred to the Ethiopic 
or the Arabic IV stem. The dialect spoken by the Amorites may have 
already changed the shaphel which we find in Minaean to a form with a 
thinned consonant, (4) such as we find in Sabaean, without possessing the 
other phenomena of West Semitic speech. If the form of the verbs in 
these names had really been West Semitic, we should expect to find the 
¢ or e vowel after the second radical, whereas we only find it in names of 
which the verb contains weak radicals. Other names have a and u« vowels, 
as Yasharum, Yashubum. Just as we have in Minaean and Sabaean, the 
dialects of neighboring cities, both the s and h causative stem, so they 
may have existed in Akkadian and Amorite, kindred dialects. 
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region because Arameans were so numerous and so widely diffused 
that their speech was more generally understood than any other. 
It is altogether probable that history was then simply repeating 
itself, and that the Amorites, close kindred of the East Semitic 
Akkadians, if not identical with them, had in earlier centuries for 
the same reason caused their language to be generally used. If 
this is not the true explanation, the only alternative is that the 
Amorites were an altogether illiterate people, wholly dependent 
upon their distant kinsmen, the Akkadians, for culture. It is un- 
thinkable that these people should have had a high civilization of 
their own in the West earlier than the Akkadian and then have 
permitted the Akkadian language to supplant their own as a 
medium of communication, while they continued to live in the 
same region. This is the dilemma: either they were East Semites, 
or they were uncultured. The evidence for the East Semite theory 
is at present the more weighty, but whichever horn of the dilemma 
is chosen it proves a serious obstacle to Professor Clay’s hypotheses. 
The results of his researches which promise to be valid, so far from 
proving the antiquity and originality of West Semitic civilization, 
make it probable that that civilization contained a larger East 
Semitic element than we had supposed. 

6. Perhaps the phase of the theory which strikes the student of 
the history of religion as most surprising is the contention con- 
cerning the origin of the Ishtar cult. If I understand correctly, it 
is that at some time in the fifth millennium B.c. there ruled at 
Aleppo a queen named Ashirta,** whose paramour was Tammuz, 
the king of Erech. The morals of this queen were like those of 
Cleopatra of Egyptian fame, if not worse ; but she was very popular, 
was deified, and from Aleppo and Erech her worship spread over 
the whole Semitic world. What is the ground for this remarkable 
claim? It appears to be based, so far as the present writer can 
divine, (1) On the mention of a deity Tishpak (or Ishtar) from the 
land of Aleppo in a text which was probably written during the 
dynasty of Agade.*’ (2) On the fact that in the dynastic lists the 
name of Tammuz occurs in a dynasty of mythical kings of Erech,“ 





‘* Bmpire of the Amorites, p. 171 ff. 

** Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, no. 1, xiii, 6; ef. p. ii. 

** Cf. Poebel, UMBS, v, no. 2; cf. iv, p. 88; also Langdon, Oxford Edition 
of Cuneiform Inscriptions, ii, no. 1, col. iii and p. 12. 
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and (3) on the further fact that in the Gilgamesh Epic Ishtar is 
said to have married Tammuz, and that a marital relation between 
them is presupposed in other myths and in hymns. All this seems 
to assume that the names Ashirta and Ishtar are identical, that 
Ashirta is the older form, that the original form of Ishtar was 
Ashtar or Ashdar—a West Semitic form—and that the deity and 
her name were introduced into Babylonia from Amurru. This 
hypothesis appears to the writer untenable for the following 


reasons : 

(1) The text which speaks of the “Ishtar from Aleppo” was 
found at Nippur. The “Ishtar from Aleppo” was worshipped at 
Nippur, as the text distinctly states. There is no evidence to con- 
nect her with Erech. 

(2) It has been recognized by scholars for many years * that a 
goddess Ashirta or Ashera was worshipped by the Amorites in 
Palestine in the fourteenth century B.c., that her characteristics 
were identical with those of Astarte, with whom she was confused 
by some copyists of the Old Testament. Her name appears to have 
been developed out of the posts that figured in ancient Semitic 
sanctuaries and was identical in origin with that of the god Ashur 
‘of Assyria and Athirat *° of South Arabia. All the evidence for 
the existence of the goddess Ashirta comes from documents written 
many centuries later than the date at which the assumed Queen of 
Aleppo is supposed to have lived, and, in the judgment of at least 
one who has given no little study to religions in general and the 
development of Semitic religion in particular, is a development of 





*° See G. F. Moore, Judges, in the Inter. Crit. Com. on Jud. 3:7, and 
“ Ashera” in Hncyc. Bib.; Budde in the New World, 8, 734, and the 
writer’s Semitic Origins, 246 ff. 

5° The evidence that Athirat was a goddess in South Arabia and the 
consort of the god Wadd is much stronger than it was when Semitic 
Origins was written. The Qatabanian inscription, Gl. 1600, published by 
Nielsen in the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1906, p. 
249 ff., interpreted in the light of Gl. 282, lines 7, 8, where the month of 
Athirat is similar to the month of the goddess Shams, seems to me to put 
the matter beyond dispute. Some Arabists have tried to make out that 
the word athirat in these inscriptions referred only to a cultus object, but 
such a contention results from a failure to appreciate the bearing and 
force of the evidence. That Athirat was a deity is certainly put beyond 
dispute by Gl. 1602 (Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Tewte, p. 57 ff.), in 
which as the consort of the god ‘ Amm offerings are made to her. 
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much later date than the name Ishtar. Professor Clay seems to 
hold that the name Astarte or Ishtar is derived from Ashirta. His 
language is, “ Metathesis could have taken place and Ashirta or 
Ashrat became Ashtar. Subsequently when the etymology had been 
lost sight of, the feminine ending could have been added, when 
Ashtar became Ashtartu.” * 

(3) In reality the names Ashirta and Ishtar come from two quite 
distinct Semitic roots, as the writer pointed out in the JouRNAL 
of this Society in 1911. Ashirta is from the root “wy, or ’atara, 
a root by which a sacred post was designated, both in East Semitic, 
West Semitic, and South Semitic. In all three regions the post 
was deified; among the East Semites it became the god Ashur; 
among the West Semites, the goddess Ashirta or Ashera ; among the 
South Semites Athirat; but among them all the initial & was 
maintained. Indeed, except in late Punic inscriptions, written 
after contact with foreigners had brought their language to a point 
of decay, I have been able to find no well authenticated cases of the 
confusion of & and y. These two sounds were very distinct in 
Semitic and that distinction was clearly maintained. Even in 
Akkadian and Assyrian, from which both sounds had apparently 
disappeared, a distinct difference was maintained in the spelling of 
words derived from roots which contained these respective gut- 
turals.’ To ask one to believe that a name beginning with & 
became changed in its spelling to y in Akkadian, which had lost 
both letters, and from there was adopted in the latter form over 
the whole Semitic world, taxes one’s credulity. The theory violates 
a law of Semitic phonetics. 

This theory of the identity of these two names also overlooks the 
fact that the name Ishtar is one of a very small class of Semitic 
words in which a M has been inserted after the second radical.** 
If it were derived from Ashirta, the root of which is “wx and the Nn 
the feminine ending, we should have to suppose, as Professor Clay 
does, that a metathesis had taken place between this feminine 
ending and the last radical of the stem—an unheard of thing in 





51 Empire of the Amorites, p. 174. 

58 Vol. 31, p. 355 ff. 

** The writer has treated the matter fully in Hebraica, 10, 1893, pp. 
69-71; Semitic Origins, 1902, p. 102 ff. and “The Etymology of Ishtar,” 
JAOB, 31, 1911, pp. 355-359. 
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Semitic Grammar—and that then this West Semitic word, which 
had lost its feminine ending in this way, and had had its initial 
® changed to y , was taken back in this transformed fashion into 
its own West Semitic territory again in the name ‘Astarte and 
given an additional M as another feminine ending. Ashirta and 
Ishtar come from different roots (WN (tr) and ‘sr) and belong 
to altogether distinct norms of noun formation. 

(4) It is claimed that in early forms of Babylonian writing the 
name Ishtar is often written As-tar; in particular that the name of 
a Semitic king of Kish, who ruled shortly before the time of Sargon 
of Agade, was written Hn-bi-Ai-tar.°* The present writer is 
sceptical as to any occurrence of the name of the goddess in early 
Babylonian inscriptions which can properly be read A3-tar, and he 
is particularly sceptical of the propriety of so reading the ideogram 
by which the name of the goddess in the name En-bi-Ishtar is 
designated.*> However, were we to grant the legitimacy of the 
reading aés-tar or as-dar, that would not prove the name of the 
goddess to be of West Semitic origin. It would indicate no more 
than that we have here the primitive Semitic spelling, not yet 
affected by later Akkadian peculiarities. The Arabic form of the 
name is ‘athtar and the Ethiopic form, ‘astar; one could accord- 


ingly as plausibly infer from a spelling as-tar a South Semitic as 
a West Semitic origin. 

(5) The theory that Tammuz and Ishtar were sovereigns who 
were deified overlooks the palpable distinction between myth and 
history.°* Every historian, whether he deals with the secular or 





54 Empire of the Amorites, p. 172. 

5° For the sign see Thureau-Dangin, Récherches sur Vorigine de Vécriture 
cunéiforme, no. 543 and the writer’s Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing, no. 371. 

5¢ A good example of the misleading character of our author’s treatment 
of mythical material is his assumption (Hebrew Deluge Story in Cunei- 
form, p. 44 ff.), among many other assumptions of a kindred nature, that 
Tammuz is a historical person because a text translated by Zimmern says 
that his mother’s name was Zertu (or Sirdu). He further infers that 
Tammuz was Semitic because Zertu is Semitic. While in the context he 
recognizes that Tammuz was a god of vegetation, he does not perceive that 
ger (or gir, if this reading is right, of which there is doubt) is the 
Akkadian ziru, “seed” (Hebrew )°?), and that the myth is a statement 
that vegetation is born of a seed. One would have thought that the sub- 
sequent statement, which is quoted in the same work, p. 46, that Tammuz 
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the religious history of an ancient people, knows that the begin- 
nings of that history are shrouded in myth, and that, while it is 
sometimes hard to draw the line accurately between the two, by 
experience he learns to do it with tolerable surety. There are cer- 
tain broad principles which can be discerned. One of these is that 
when reigns upon the earth are assigned to deities, one may be sure 
that he is dealing with myth, not history. Another is that when 
excessively long reigns are assigned to monarchs, the narrative is 
partly, if not altogether mythical. Thus we have no difficulty in 
perceiving that the reigns assigned to Kronos and Zeus in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days during the ages of gold, silver, and bronze are 
purely mythical. Similarly we recognize at once as mythical the 
Tien-huang or “ heavenly emperors ” at the beginning of the Im- 
perial lists of China, “thirteen brothers, each of whom reigned 
18,000 years,” as well as the Ti-huang or “ terrestrial emperors ” 
who followed them; also the Jén-huang or “human emperors ” 
who were nine brothers, who were followed by the Wu-lung or 
“five dragons ”; the thirteen families of Yin-ti or “ nest-builders ” 
and the Sui-jén, or “ fire-producers.” *" 

No serious scholar now thinks of these names as other than 
mythical. The names in this so-called dynasty of Kish are of the 
same order. Zugagub, the scorpion, who ruled 849 years; Galumun, 
the lamb, who ruled 900 years; Etana, the shepherd who went to 
heaven, who ruled 635 years; Enmenuna, the exalted hero, who 
ruled 900 years; Lugalbanda, the shepherd, who ruled 1200 years; 
Tammuz, the hunter, who ruled 100 years, and the rest—it takes 
no argument to prove that these are all mythical. To think other- 
wise is to ignore the well-known working of the mind of early man 
as we now know it from many parts of the world. 

(6) Again this theory proposes an origin for the Semitic Ishtar 
cult that is contrary to the workings of the mind of man in early 
religions. It supposes that the deified sovereigns of one tribe of 
Semites were adopted as deities by all other tribes of Semites in 





was born under a tree, would have given him a clue to the correct inter- 
pretation, as it is natural that seed which falls from trees should sprout 
under a tree. One familiar with the ways of myth-makers could not for 
a moment regard these statements as history. 

*' See F. Hirth, Ancient History of China, 1911, p. 329 and E. T. C. 
Werner, Myths and Legends of China, 1922. 
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pre-historic time. Primitive religions neither originated nor spread 
in that way. Men were everywhere animistic. A tribe worshipped 
the principal spirit of its habitat. As small sections of the tribe 
migrated to other centres they carried that worship with them, 
grafting it on to the worship of the spirits where they settled, but 
usually keeping the old name by which they had called the spirit 
in their ancestral dwelling place. Ishtar—a name common to the 
whole Semitic world—is the one divine name that has survived 
from the primitive Semitic cradle-land, which, as we have seen, 
cannot have been Amurru. The name is much older than the time 
represented by this mythical dynasty. To suppose that the Amorites, 
living in one corner of the Semitic field, imposed their religion on 
all the other Semitic tribes at that stage of the world’s history, 
without conquest, is contrary to all analogy. The only possible 
parallel to such a supposition would be the spread of the cult of 
the Virgin over western Europe, but the circumstances there were 
very different. Old religions were decaying; a new and higher 
civilization was sweeping the country as the new religion, Chris- 
tianity, came in. The cult of the Virgin was welcomed as she 
supplied the place of the goddesses previously worshipped. No 
‘well-informed person can think that there was any parallel to this 
in the Semitic world of the fourth or fifth millennium B. c. 

(7) A final reason for thinking that this mythological dynasty 
did not reign at Aleppo is that the Semites, whether Amorites or 
others, appear not to have obtained possession of the place until 
after the reign of Rimush, the son of Sargon, the founder of the 
dynasty of Agade. At least its Patesi in the reign of Rimush 
seems to have borne the Sumerian name Lmugal-ushum-gal," al- 
though the end of the name is broken off. We are compelled to 
conclude, therefore, that this theory is negatived by all the evidence 
available. 

7%. The last point that we shall notice is the claim that the 
traditions at the beginning of the book of Genesis were not bor- 
rowed by the Hebrews from Babylonia and did not originate in 
Mesopotamia, but are many of them native to Amurru. 

If the points already discussed have established any valid con- 
clusions, it might seem unnecessary to discuss this claim. It seems 





5* See UMBBS, v, no. 34, col. xxii and iv, p. 196. 
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best, however, to devote a little space to it, as some points are 
involved that have not yet been touched upon. 

It should be noticed at the beginning that in his discussion of 
these traditions Professor Clay has brought to light some points 
hitherto overlooked, which put some phases of the traditions in new 
perspective and which must be welcome to all seekers after truth. 
These points, however, cannot be discussed here. 

His contention for the Amorite origin of these stories rests on 
what he styles a “four-fold argument”: 1. That the Amorites 
were not influenced either by Egyptian civilization or by Baby- 
lonian, but they, on the contrary influenced both that of Egypt and 
Babylonia; 2. An argument from climate; 3. From the names of 
deities and persons; and 4. From linguistic and stylistic considera- 
tions. These arguments cannot here be followed into all the devious 
ways whither they wind in Professor Clay’s Origin of the Biblical 
Traditions, but the nature of some of them must be pointed out. 

One may grant on the authority of Professor W. Max Miiller 
that the Babylonian creation myth influenced the Egyptians and 
that it was carried thither by Amorites; that is all very probable, 
for we have archeological evidence that Amorites were at Gezer on 
the border of Egypt about 2500 B. o. 

That does not prove that they originated the traditions. The 
claim that the Amorites were not influenced by the Babylonians, 
but influenced them has, I think, already been disproved in our 
previous discussion. If linguistic evidence has any weight at all, 
the Amorites were East Semites and not West Semites. It is a 
fallacy to assume that they were West Semites because we first 
learned of them in the West. Amorite names in the West are, 
however, evidence of Babylonian or East Semitic influence in the 
West, and not vice versa. Considerable evidence has been offered 
on that point; more will be offered soon. The same is true of the 
names of deities, Nisaba, Dagan, Khani, Adad, Nabu. If they 
are Amorite—and in the case of Dagan, Adad and Nisaba the 
names are Amorite or Akkadian, they were carried from the East 
to the West. Nisaba was, so far as we know, unknown in the West. 
Nabu is an Akkadian deity who was carried to more than one 
point in the West. The attempt to make him a West Semitic deity, 
because his name is found in two place-names besides Mount Nebo 
in Palestine, while it is only found in Babylonia as the name of a 
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god at Borsippa, appears to me to misconceive the bearing of the 
facts. Apparently the name was attached to Palestinian localities 
because of the existence at these places of shrines of this god. Such 
a place would be called in Akkadian Bit-Nabu and in Hebrew 
Beth-Nebo. Those who have visited Mount Nebo will remember 
that there are two sacred cairns on the mountain, one half-way up 
and one at the top.®® In the lapse of time the element beth was 
omitted from the name and only Nebo remained. If it occurred as 
the name of but one place in the West, historical analogy might be 
urged in favor of the view that the West was his home; but two 
places spoil the argument. If our author’s inferences were sound, 
we could prove that Ireland was settled from the North American 
continent, because there are fifteen Dublins in the United States 
and Canada and only one in Ireland; a fortiori we could prove 
that England had been settled from these two American countries, 
because they contain no less than twenty-two Yorks while England 
has only one! Moreover, the god Nabu can be traced in Babylonia 
in the time of Hammurabi, several hundred years earlier than 
any of these names can be traced in Palestine. Jastrow supposed * 
that that monarch tried to suppress his worship in favor of that 
of Marduk. It would seem not improbable that some influence of 
this sort restrained the worship of Nabu in Babylonia as it did not 
become generally popular until the late Assyrian and Neo-Baby- 
lonian periods. The mythological connections of Nabu seem to 
link him with Lagash in early Babylonian times,** and his Semitic 
name Nabu was often expressed by the Sumerian ideogram “PA, 
an abbreviation of 7PA-SAG, “ Chief-divine-scribe,” a deity whose 
worship is traceable at Lagash from 3000 to 2500 8.c. His name 
was also sometimes designated by the ideogram ¢AG, the ideogram 
of a Sumerian deity traceable in the recently published tablets 
from Fara,®* the date of which is probably as early as 3200 B. c. 
What connection with these places these facts may indicate, we 
cannot now tell, though it is probable that in some way Nabu fell 





5° See Barton, A Year's Wandering in Bible Lands, illustration opp. 
p. 143. 

*° See references in King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammuraii, 3, 
p. 328. 

% Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 125 ff. (German ed. 1, 119). 

*? See the writer’s Sketch of Semitic Origins, pp. 210-212. 

*3 See Deimal’s Wirtschafttexte aus Fara, p. 26 (index) for references. 
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heir to the functions of these earlier gods. That he was in Baby- 
lonia before the time of Hammurabi is clear. He may have been 
carried thither by Amorites, but it may have been by their kinsmen 
the Akkadians. 

Amorites may have conquered Babylonia, but they did not ap- 
parently invade it from the West Semitic world. They were East 
Semites and did not migrate to the West Semitic lands until 
Babylonia was over-crowded and it was necessary to seek new out- 
lets. The inference that men would not migrate from the region 
of the rich alluvium to the less fertile regions of the West, overlooks 
the fact that such migrations are sontinually being made from 
over-crowded centres of population. Our own alkali deserts have 
been peopled, irrigated, and redeemed through economic necessity 
created in that way. Disastrous wars also force such migrations. 
Thus Jews migrated from Palestine to parts of Arabia after the 
unsuccessful rebellion of Bar Cochaba, 132-135 a. p. 

In his use of the argument from climate, Professor Clay has 
rightly called attention to a mistake which several Assyriologists, 
who had never been in Babylonia, had made—a mistake which the 
present writer had noticed long ago—viz.: the error of thinking 
that the overflow of the rivers and the rainy season both came in 
the winter. The rainy season is the winter and the overflow of the 
rivers takes place in the spring and summer. I think Clay is, 
however, too confident that the present scanty rainfall can be used 
as a hard and fast rule for ancient times. The whole desert and 
oasis region from Persia right across Arabia and North Africa was, 
in late geologic time, well watered, and it is not easy to tell just 
when the present arid period began. The cutting off of all trees 
also affects the rainfall, so that it may have been greater in ancient 
times, when extensive palm-orchards filled the alluvium, than now. 
However, Professor Clay’s general statement with reference to 
climate and weather conditions in Babylonia is undoubtedly true, 
and Zimmern and others have doubtless tried to rationalize the 
creation myth into too close a reflection of the yearly succession of 
seasons. This fact does not, however, disprove the Babylonian 
origin of the creation myth nor even make such origin doubtful. 
The yearly overflow of the rivers creates all the conditions of 
struggle with an inland sea necessary to keep vividly in mind the 
fact that the sea had to be overcome, hedged in, dyked, and barred 
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before arable land could be obtained to cultivate. Winter brought 
thunderstorms and winds **—the natural weapons of a god in a 
fight. It was not difficult, in developing a poetic story, to put the 
two together. The only error of the explainers of the myth is their 
supposition that all its elements must occur in one season of the 
year. When we turn to Amurru, it is impossible to find a single 
natural condition to suggest the myth to the human mind. The 
sea there is never a menace and there is absolutely nothing to sug- 
gest that it had to be conquered before land could be formed. 

In applying his knowledge of climate to the deluge story, Pro- 
fessor Clay seems to aim a more deadly blow to its Babylonian 
origin, for the Babylonian account of that expressly states that it 
was caused by rain and in Babylonia it rains only in winter and 
then the average rainfall is but two or three inches. If, however, 
in primitive times an unusually heavy rain occurred in March, 
when the Tigris begins to rise, such as Peters witnessed in 1889,** 
and this rain was followed by a summer of disastrously high water, 
it would be sufficient to give rise to the story that the deluge was 
caused by rain. Modern climatic conditions, therefore, fully ac- 
count for the Babylonian origin of the story. 

Pinches had claimed as evidence of the Babylonian origin of the 
story the fact that the Babylonian ark was smeared within and 
without with bitumen, but Clay says bitumen is only found at Hit 
and Hit was in Amurru!® If Amurru is moved to within a few 
miles of the beginnings of Babylonia, all argument becomes absurd. 
If Amurru is on the Euphrates, all arguments against a Babylonian 
origin are also arguments against an Amorite origin. If this is 
not true, then we have a case analogous to Homer not being written 
by Homer, but by another man of the same name! The claim that 
the mention of the fig tree in one of the earlier versions of the 
Deluge proves its Amorite origin, because the fig is not indigenous 
to the Babylonian alluvium ® but is indigenous to Palestine and 
Syria, appears to be based on the fact that the fig did not enter 
extensively into commerce in Babylonia. It is a mistake, however, 
to think that it was unknown there. In the time of Gudea it was 





%4 See Peters, Nippur, 1, 258 ff., where one that occurred on March 18th 
is described—a time after the Tigris has begun to rise. 

*5 Origin of the Biblical Traditions, p. 164. 

** Origin of the Biblical Traditions, pp. 176-178. 
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not only known, but apparently cultivated, for at the dedication of 
the temple Eninnu, after it was rebuilt, Gudea brought for the 
offering to the god “ honey, butter, wine, milk, grain, olive-oil and 
figs . . . dates, and grapes.” ** Since the offerings to these local 
gods consisted of products of the region, we are compelled to re- 
gard the fig as one of these products. 

Again, among the offerings at Gudea’s dedication of the temple 
of the goddess Bau, we find “ fig-tree birds” listed.** These were, 
perhaps, fig-cakes *° made in the form of birds. However this may 
be, the mention of figs in Cylinder B definitely testifies to the 
presence of the fig in Babylonia. It seems never to have been ex- 
tensively cultivated there but was, apparently, a delicacy and, as 
such, was offered in sacrifice to the gods. 

A closer examinstion of the reference to figs in the Deluge tablet 
reveals the fact that that text presupposes just these conditions. 
The tablet opens with the statement that estrangement had oc- 
curred between men and their god. “From their assemblage the 
god was absent.” Later it is said: “In their assemblage he spoke 
of desolations: ‘ Let the fig tree for the people be cut off; may 
their bellies let the plant be wanting.’” *° A little further on it is 
related that the grain crop was cut off. Now neither in Palestine 


nor in Babylonia is the fig the chief article of diet; in both coun- 
tries grain is the staff of life. The conditions presupposed in this 
Deluge text seem to me clearly to be these: Men have forsaken 
their god and are consuming the figs, a delicacy that should have 





*? See Cylinder B, iii, 18-21. 

*8 See Statue E, v, 12, and vii, 26. 

* The ideogram gisMA in such connections designated not the fig tree, or 
the wood of a fig tree, but figs. Cf. Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi, v, 
no. 1, ii, 24, where gisMA is offered to gods along with bread, ZIZ-grain, 
and cheese. Further on in the same text (35, 36) gisMA is replaced by 
gisIN-Blhi-a, “fruits,” which are put into baskets. Cf. also the note on 
p. 54 of Sommer’s Das hetitische Ritual des Papanikri von Komana, 
Leipzig, 1924. The fig-cakes which Gudea offered to the goddess Bau are 
probably similar to those offered centuries later in Palestine to a kindred 
goddess (Jer. 7: 18), but the fig flourishes also in South Arabia (Zwemer, 
Arabia the Cradle of Islam, p. 57 and P. W. Harrison, The Arab at Home, 
p. 50), where it is as much at home as in Palestine, and doubtless the use 
of fig-cakes in the cult of the goddess was brought from Arabia, the Semitic 
cradle-land, and formed a feature of that worship in all the countries into 
which Semites migrated. 

7 4 Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, pp. 15 ff. and 58 ff. 
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been offered to deity. As a punishment the figs of which they were 
robbing the god were first taken away, then the grain, their own 
normal sustenance, was cut off. This picture of events is thor- 
oughly in harmony with Babylonian conditions as they are revealed 
to us by Gudea, so that the necessity for supposing a Syrian back- 
ground to the text disappears. The archaic form teina, instead of 
the later tittw, is more adequately explained as old Akkadian than 
as Hebrew."' If Amurru is kept where it was situated, when 
Professor Clay first began to write about it, its physical conditions 
are such as to preclude the possibility that the flood story originated 
in it. Professor Clay apparently realizes this, and does not try to 
connect the origin of the story with the Lebanon region, but sug- 
gests a Central Asiatic origin. 

In discussing the origin of the story of the Garden of Eden, the 
author has seemingly an easier task, for the parallels hitherto found 
in Babylonian literature to that story are by no means as close as 
those to the accounts of the Creation and Deluge. He passes in 
review the different Babylonian parallels to Eden and the Fall of 
Man which different scholars have thought they found and, as we 
should expect, finds them all unconvincing. The statement of 
’ Ezekiel that Tyre was in “Eden, the garden of God” (Eze. 28: 
13) and Amos’s intimation that Damascus held the sceptre of 
the “house of Eden” lead him to say: “Certainly the Amorites 
or Hebrews never thought of placing the Garden of Eden in ‘ the 
plain of Shinar.’”** The opinion of Sir William Wilcocks, who 
has worked in Babylonia as an engineer, that civilization could not 
have originated in the lower alluvium, but might have originated 
on the Euphrates above Hit, appears to our author as establishing 
the probability that Eden was in Amurru. “It was,” he says, 
“from this land that the Semites moved into the alluvium when 
it was ready to receive man.” 

Does this reading of the evidence do justice to the facts? It 
does not seem to the present writer that it does. Take for example 





™ For the fig in later Babylonian ritual, cf. Zimmern, Beitrége zur 
Kenntnies der babylonischen Religion, no. 60, 13, and Boissier, Documents 
assyriens rélatifs aux présages, 84, 25; and 269, 8; also his Choia de textes 
rélatife @ la divination assyro-babylonienne, i, 255 and ii, 35, 1, 59, 2; 
also Meissner, SAG, no. 4837. 

"8 Origin of the Biblical Traditions, p. 116. 
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the evidence of Ezekiel: that prophet in enumerating the places 
with which Tyre had traded mentions (Eze. 27: 23) Haran, Canneh 
(a slightly corrupted form of the name Calneh), Eden, and the 
traffickers of Sheba. Now in Gen. 10:10 (J*) Calneh is said to 
have been one of the principal cities of Shinar, being classed with 
Babylon, Erech, and Accad (Agade). Calneh was, then, in the 
alluvium and in the enumeration of Ezekiel, he starts at Harran 
and brings Eden in between Calneh and Sheba just where the 
southern part of the alluvium lies. That we have not been able 
to identify Calneh with any Babylonian city thus far excavated, 
does not weaken the force of this fact."* There seems, then, no 
escape from the conclusion that Ezekiel referred to the southern 
part of the Babylonian alluvium as Eden, a word which as edin 
or edinnu he heard the Babylonians using continually. Here is 
one Hebrew who thought of Eden as in the alluvium."* 

It has also long seemed to the present writer that the author of 
Gen. 2: 10 ff. (J*) held the same belief. The passage in which he 
describes the Garden of Eden and the rivers which issue out of it 
is notoriously difficult of interpretation, but a part of the diffi- 
culties which scholars have encountered have arisen because they 
attributed too exact geographical knowledge to a writer who lived 
in Palestine far from the great rivers. One point is, however, cer- 
tainly clear: the writer believed the Garden of Eden to have been 
within the neighborhood of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
Gunkel and Skinner (Genesis, ad. loc.) think he placed Eden in 
Armenia near the sources of the rivers, because he says they “ went 
out,” sy’, from the Garden, and Ny is employed of the rise of 
a stream at its source, as in Ex. 17:6; Nu. 20:11; Eze. 47:1. It 
might with equal force be argued, however, from the language of 
the passage that the Garden was at the confluence of the rivers, 





™ The Targum, Eusebius and Jerome identified Calneh with Ctesiphon; 
the Talmud (Yoma 10a), with Nippur; (cf. Neubauer, Géographie du 
Talmud, p. 346); modern scholars, with the Sumerian Kal-unu, called by 
Akkadians Zirlaba or Zarilab—a city which Pinches thinks to be near 
Erech and Johns near Babylon. However ignorant of its exact location we 
may be, Ezekiel and J* knew that it was in Babylonia. 

™ W. R. Harper (Amos and Hosea in ICC, p. 20) and others identify 
Ezekiel’s Eden with Bit-Adini on the Euphrates mentioned in the Assyrian 
royal annals. Geographically Bit-Adini does not fit, and the initial “a” 
of Adini is a phonetic stumbling block. 
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since they are said to separate themselves ( "75)) and become 
four heads (OWN ), i. e. beginnings or sources (cf. Isa. 49:21: 
44:4, 26; Prov. 8:26). In other words the author may have in- 
tended to suggest that in thought he was following the rivers from 
the Garden up to their beginnings or sources, since he distinctly 
places the sources outside the Garden. Other commentators have 
taken views similar to those of Gunkel and Skinner, but all have 
found difficulty in identifying the rivers Pishon and Gihon. Sev- 
eral have thought that by Gihon the author meant the Nile, because 
he says it compassed the whole land of Cush; others (as e. g. 
Dillmann) have suggested that by the Pishon he referred to the 
Indus or Ganges. It is very improbable, as Holzinger has noted, 
that any Hebrew writer possessed any knowledge of India seven or 
eight centuries before Christ. Assyriologists have understood that 
the J supplementer intended to place Eden in Babylonia: thus 
Delitzsch (Paradies) identified the Pishon and Gihon with canals 
in northern Babylonia; Jensen (Kosmologie) laid emphasis on the 
fact that the Babylonian Paradise was on an island “ at the mouth 
of the rivers,” while Haupt (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1894), by com- 
paring the Biblical writer’s statements with ancient Assyrian and 
medizval Arabic maps, reaches the conclusion that by the Pishon 
the Persian Gulf and Red Sea were meant, and by the Gihon, the 
Nile. In the judgment of the present writer this view is correct. 
The ancients had but the vaguest notions of the geography of dis- 
tant regions. Thus Alexander the Great thought, when he came to 
the Indus, that he had reached the upper courses of the Nile (cf. 
Arrian, iv, 1; Strabo, § 696). Most modern interpreters attribute 
to the ancients a far more accurate geographical knowledge than 
they possessed. 

Leaving out of account, then, the Gihon, we easily identify the 
Pishon with the Persian Gulf and Red Sea because it “flows around 
the whole land of Havilah” (the Arabic haulén, a region of south- 
west Arabia), a Biblical name for South Arabia (Gen. 25:18). 
The writer in Genesis clearly intended to place Eden where the 
Tigris, Euphrates and the Persian Gulf come together, viz.: in 
southern Babylonia. There is certainly no spot in Amurru which 
fits this terminology. This location of Eden is confirmed by Gen. 
11:2, which says that before building the Tower of Babel united 
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humanity journeyed “from the east.”** As the Persian Gulf was 
called “the lower sea where the sun rises,” i. e. the eastern sea, 
men, in journeying from Southern Babylonia to Babylon would 
naturally be said to journey “ from the east.” Here, then, are two 
Hebrews who thought of placing Eden in the ‘ plain of Shinar.’ 
Amos’s reference to Eden is not so easy to understand; he may 
have intended a locality near Damascus (Harper, Amos and Hosea, 
p- 18), or his words may be simply figurative. Damascus is a 
splendid oasis. Arabic writers in later time have often compared 
it to Paradise. Is it not possible that Amos was anticipating 
them? That he did not intend to be taken literally, but was 
speaking in metaphor? Our author says: “It would be difficult 
to understand how any intelligent resident of Western Asia could 
accept the idea that man first lived in the alluvium. With the 
evidence everywhere in sight of his colossal doings, in his efforts 
to harness the two rivers, it is inconceivable that the ancient could 
satisfy himself that this had been Paradise and that primeval man 
lived there. It is difficult to conceive how even an intelligent 
Babylonian could have come to such belief.”"* The author of 
these sentences appears to have overlooked the fact that in the 
sixth tablet of the Babylonian Creation Epic,"’ which was recovered 
by Dr. Andrae at Ashur, we are told in lines 1-26 how Ea created 
mankind and in lines 27-60 how the first dwelling of men and 
gods was established at Babylon. The description furnishes, at a 
number of points, parallels to Genesis: a garden is mentioned, and 
there are “ watchers ” who remind one of the cherubim. True, the 
garden according to this account contains a great temple with its 
ziggurat which “ touches the celestial ocean ”—a feature which cor- 
responds to the Tower of Babel in Genesis 11:2. Whether the 
story of Paradise in Genesis has any connection with the passage 





** The Hebrew is D772, literally, “from the east.” RV translates it 


“east,” apparently because the same expression occurs in Gen. 13: 11, 
where the context seems to require that it be translated “east.” Every 
Hebraist knows, however, that the normal meaning of the preposition }% 
is “from,” and that in the great majority of its occurrences in the O. T. 
it has that meaning. It is safe to assume therefore that it means “from” 
wherever the context does not plainly require another meaning. 

** Origin of the Biblical Traditions, p. 116. 

™ For translations see the 4th edition of Archeology and the Bible or 
Langdon’s Babylonian Epic of Creation. 
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or not, the lines show that an “ intelligent Babylonian ” as well as 
two Hebrews held the belief that Paradise was in the “plain of 
Shinar.” Those who copied, read, and believed this myth con- 
stituted a great multitude who entertained the same belief. 

There were in Babylonian mythology several conceptions of 
Paradise. One of these represented it as a mountain. It has been 
thought by some that Ezekiel, who wrote in Babylonia, was influ- 
enced by more than one of these Babylonian myths.”* 

However this may be, the present writer has long thought that 
there are traceable both in some of the Babylonian and in some of 
the Biblical conceptions of Paradise older ideas. The tree with its 
fruit and its primitive society seem to go back to a pre-Babylonian 
Arabian oasis life.* In some of the Babylonian descriptions of 
Paradise there are also, doubtless, conceptions which the Sumerians 
brought into the country from their earlier home. The writer 
holds, however, no brief for either of these views: he is only de- 
sirous of discovering the truth, and, to that end, asks of himself 
and others that all evidence be fairly treated, and that the con- 
clusions reached be dictated by the evidence. The evidence, when 
_so treated, does not seem to support the conclusions Professor Clay 
draws from Babylonian climate.*° 





78 See Skinner, Genesis, p. 57 ff. 

7 Semitic Origins, p. 96. 

8° A plausible argument could be made in favor of the thesis that the 
author of Genesis 2: 10 ff. was preserving in his description of the location 
of the Garden of Eden (}") }3) a traditional memory of Gu-edin, the 
field which plays such a prominent part in the history of the city of 
Lagash from 3200 to 2450 B.c. That field is frequently called the gan 
which was beloved of the God Ningirsu—gan, being the same Semitic word 
as the Hebrew }3. For this reason the Gu-edin might easily become in 
the tradition Gan-edin. The river Pishon could plausibly be derived from 
Pasir, the name of a canal and pool mentioned by Entemena (Alabaster 
Tablet iv, 7) by supposing that the r of Pasir had been changed into the 
corresponding liquid n. Gihon (j1""3) might easily be a corruption of 
Gir-nun, part of the Sumerian name of a canal at Lagash often called 
Lum-ma-gir-nun-ta (as e. g. Entemena, Cone A iii, 20; v, 9, 10; Cone B v, 
12, 32, 33). At Lagash, too, there was a sacred forest that would corre- 
spond to “the tree in the midst of the garden” (Entemena, Alabaster 
Tablet v, 4; Doorsocket F, 28; Urkagina, Lament, ii, 12). All the elements 
of Eden are present, so far as physical characteristics are concerned, and 
all the names of physical objects. Only Adam, Eve, the serpent and the 
Fall are lacking. Even these are possibly present by implication, for the 
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His argument from divine names has already been sufficiently 
treated. There is no evidence that divine names common to Baby- 
lonia and the West were current in the West before they were 
current in Babylonia. It is pure assumption to say that they were. 
Such linguistic evidence as we have, as has been said above, points 
to the opposite conclusion. 

With reference to our author’s last argument from literary and 
linguistic considerations, two or three things should be said. 

(1) The attempt to secure an etymology for the Sumerian word 
apsu from the Hebrew DDN, and especially from late post-exilic 
uses Of DDN in Proverbs and Maccabean Psalms, and on the basis 
of this to explain apsu as a West Semitic loan word in Babylonia, 
meaning “end,” “extremity,” “ boundary,” will probably convince 
no one. Apsu is applied in Sumerian, as many passages show, to 
“the subterranean waters.” It occurs in the inscriptions of Ur- 
nina in the sense of “ reservoir” or “ pool.” ** Eannatum employs 
it of the subterranean waters. He calls the god Tammuz (the god 
of vegetation) *dumu-zi-zu-ab—* Tammuz of the Deep.” The 
name Tammuz means “son of life” or “living son.” <Ab-zu or 
Zu-ab means “wise father” or “ great father.” The combination 
is partly Semitic and partly Sumerian. The Sumerian word for 
father is ad; ab is Semitic. This combined phrase ab-zu is evidence 
of the mixed character of the population of Lagash at the end of 
the fourth millennium B.c. The phrase “dumu-zi-zu-ab graphically 
describes vegetation as the child of subterranean moisture. Thus 
the “waters under the earth” came to be regarded by the Baby- 
lonians as a “ great” or a “ wise ” father of vegetation personified 
in Tammuz. Doubtless it was this thought, thus associated with 
the “ waters under the earth,” which led Babylonians later, when 
they came to compose through childlike reflection a myth to ex- 
plain the origin of the world, to represent Apsu as the male pro- 





grain of Gaén-edin was fruit forbidden to the men of Umma, their god 
Shara tempted them to take it, Ningirsu was angry, and cast them out of 
Gain-edin. Thereupon a boundary-ditch, a stele, and emblems of the gods 
were called into existence, like Cherubim, to keep them out. If such 
coincidences, or half their number, could be found in Amurru, would it not 
be regarded as proved that the Garden of Eden was of West Semitic and 
Amorite origin? 

*See Tablets B. D. and E. In his “Family Group II,” he calls it 
Zu-ab-ban-da, “ the little abyss.” 
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genitor of all things, gods and men, just as they represented Tiamat 
as the primal mother. Thus here on Babylonian soil we have a 
complete and satisfactory account of the origin of this word and 
of the part Apsu plays in the creation epic. As he was still the 
“waters under the earth,” of course the dwellings of gods and men 
were constructed on his body. Whether this apsu has any con- 
nection with the Hebrew Dds, is more than doubtful. The root 
of DEN seems not to occur in the other Semitic languages. Jewish 
Rabbis sometimes took it for the Greek des! ** Its meanings in 
Hebrew, where it is frequently employed as a synonym for the 
substantive-negative verb }°N (e. g. in Isa. 41:12), make it diffi- 
cult to suppose that it has any connection with absu. It is proba- 
bly an off-shoot by metathesis of the root Osx, Assyrian asépu = 
Arabic ’sf, meaning “ gather ” in Hebrew and Assyrian, but “sad” 
in Arabic. In any event, if it is in any way connected with absu, 
we may be very sure the borrowing was from east to west and not 
from west to east. 

Again, with reference to the word mummu in the creation epic, 
Professor Clay commends the rendering “ roaring” given to the 
word by Smith, Delitzsch, Dhorme, and myself, adding that it 
comes from the root Oy “to murmur, roar,’ which he adds is 
Hebrew and is not used in Babylonian. In reality it can be shown 
that the root Oor AMA is probably primitive Semitic, that 
Tiamat, tamtu, and OM are derived from it, and that when 
derivatives of it appear in cuneiform they are not “ Hebrew words 
in cuneiform.” To derive these words from the root DOAN, as, 
following Delitzsch and Jensen I once did,** is unsatisfactory 
as ONM means desert, “waste.” To derive it, however, from 
Ow or om by means of a prefixed M —a common Semitic 
noun formation—thus making Tiamat and tamtu “the roarer,” is 
much more satisfactory. Hoffmann has poined out ** that the Red 
Sea littoral is in Arabic called Tihimat. The word was probably 
employed, therefore, in a similar sense in Arabic—a fact which 
shows it to have been primitive Semitic, since it survived in both 
the eastern, western, and southern divisions of the Semitic people. 





82 See Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud, 106. 
8° JAOS, 15 (1890), p. 2. 
% ZATW, 3, 118. 
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This being the case, its participle, mummu, was not borrowed by 
the Babylonians from the West, but was native to early Akkadian 
speech. Though it became obsolete afterward, just as many words 
used in the language of the time of Alfred the Great are no longer 
employed in England, it has survived to later time in the archaism 
of the creation poem and in the common Akkadian word tamtu. 

In conclusion, the situation, as it appears to me, may be briefly 
summarized as follows. Professor Clay’s Amurru-hypothesis is 
based partly on unproved assumptions and partly on mistaken in- 
terpretations of many minute details. His assumptions are 1. that 
the Amorites were West Semitic; 2. that the Akkadian of the time 
of Hammurabi and later gives us a full knowledge of the Akkadian 
of early times. His wrong emphasis leads him to build on small 
details without reference to the broader considerations by which 
these details should be interpreted. When so interpreted, the de- 
tails which he has accumulated assume an important part in a 
whole that is very different from the one conceived by him. Thus 
he has, I think, made it probable that some East Semitic words, 
which became obsolete in later Akkadian, survived in the West. 
His extensive study of proper names has added much to our knowl- 
edge. It is clear, I think, that there is a type of proper name that 
can probably be called Amorite which differs from the Akkadian 
type. It is this fact which leads me, in connection with other evi- 
dence already set forth in this article, to believe that the Amorites 
were not identical with the Akkadians, but were their East Semitic 
kinsmen, who, about 2800 B. c. began to pour out from the Arabian 
desert, a semi-barbarous horde, and to try to gain a foothold in 
Babylonia. Some few of them did so, but the rest, being unable, 
swept westward, occupying the land between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, surging on to the borders of Egypt. Speaking a 
dialect closely akin to Akkadian, on account of frequent intercourse 
between Amorites in Babylonia and those in the West, Amorites in 
the West adopted the Akkadian system of writing, which they 
distributed over the West and mediated to the Hittites. 

About 1800 3. c. the Canaanites, who spoke a West Semitic lan- 
guage, began to pour into the country. These in turn, between 
1400 and 1300, were followed by the Arameans. Much as I dislike 
to differ from one with whom I have been so long and so intimately 
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associated, such seem to me to be the necessary inferences from the 
facts as at present known to us.*® 





85 Since this article was completed Professor Sayce’s “Who were the 
Amorites?” in the September number of Ancient Egypt has appeared. 
Sayce reads the name Harri, by which some Indo-European kinsfolk of the 
Mitanni who lived in the region of Harran were designated, Murri, identi- 
fies these Murri with the Amorites, and argues that the Amorites were 
Indo-Europeans. It is quite true that the sign which has been read har 
has also the value of mur, and doubtless many Indo-Europeans were 
mingled with the Amorites in Palestine, but Sayce’s argument, like Clay’s, 
rests too exclusively upon merely possible nominal equivalences to be con- 
vincing. It also leaves entirely unexplained the large number of proper 
names in Babylonia and elsewhere which do not conform to the Akkadian 
type, as well as the elements in these names, which appear to connect the 
people with South Arabia. Like so much of the work of this veteran 
scholar, the paper is original, suggestive, and stimulating; it does not, 
however, convince. If it should eventually prove to be on the right track, 
it would prove that the Amorites were not West Semitic! The deity 
Dagan would be a Mittanian earth-deity, degan (Gen. dagnas), being the 
Mittanian word for “earth ”; cf. Forrer in ZDMG, 76, 206. A Hittite ori- 
gin of the name is by no means necessary, since a thoroughly good Semitic 
explanation of the name is equally possible. In Arabic dajana means “ be 
cloudy,” “rainy,” and dajn “ plenteous rain,” “ cloudy sky,” “ mist,” while 
in Hebrew dagan means “corn” or “grain,” and in New Hebrew the verb 
means “heap up.” The Hebrew meanings are doubtless special develop- 
ments. Dagan may well have been a Semitic name for the rain god— 
another name for Hadad, Adad, Ramman. Since the weather god was such 
a prominent Semitic deity, a Semitic origin for Dagan seems far more 
probable than a Hittite origin. 
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WORDS OF DEFAMATION IN SANSKRIT LEGAL 
LANGUAGE 


E. WasHBURN HOPKINS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


GREEK AND GOTHIC worps show that Vedic and legal nid, nind, 
‘ revile,’ was an Indo-European word and probably indicate a fairly 
ancient custom. Some of the oldest pre-legal rules have to do with 
defamatory expressions. Compare AV. 4, 36, 1, yé no durasydd 
dipsac ca, ‘ whoso shall abuse or seek to harm us’; TS. 2, 6, 10, 2, 
brahmandya né ‘pagureta né ni hanydt, ‘ one should not abuse nor 
injure a Brahman’; and the rules against ‘rough,’ parusa, lan- 
guage incorporated into the codes from the Simavidhina Brahmana 
or some similar collection (SVB. 1, 5, 6, 9; M. 11, 204; Yaj. 3, 
292, the penance for grunting at or saying ‘thou’ to a priest). 
A word may thus be defamatory because, though innocent in itself, 
it is misapplied. Also a word legitimately describing a person, is in 
law, if maliciously employed, a slanderous defamation: 


patitam patitety uktvd cduram cdureti vd punah 
vacanat tulyadosah syan mithyd dvirdosatdm vrajet 


“It is as much of a criminal offence to call an outcast an outcast or 
a thief a thief as it is to commit the sin (of outcast or thief), and 
if the accusation is false the offence is twice as great” (Nar. 15, 
21; for dosa as crime, cf. na dosabhak, ‘ commits no crime,’ Vi. 5, 
188, eta.). 

The old word nind (anindya, anedya) is used in a general sense 
rather than with precise legal force (nindarho yatra nindyate, 
‘where one worthy of censure is censured,’ M. 8, 19) and connotes 
only verbal disapproval. In the Rig Veda it is set against druh 
(pahy dsman druhé nidé . . avadydt, RV. 4, 4, 15), which indicates 
malicious speech or action, always implying deceit and treachery 
(compare Germ. Trug and Avestan aiwi-druj). With abhi, druh 
is especially malicious reviling and in legal language abhidroha 
interchanges with droha in the sense of dkroga, defamation (M. 8, 
271; Vi. 5, 25) ; droghavak is malicious ; drohena is insultingly. So 





1Compare Greek Svedos and Gothic ga-naitjan. Vedic piy, devapiyd, 
ete., ‘ revile,’ is soon supplanted by other words. 
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dharsana, paribhava (abhibhava), etc., are words which merely im- 
ply insulting talk or action and sometimes mean an attack without 
wordy abuse, as droha means treason of any sort (probably in Y4j, 
2, 96, nrpadroha has this meaning) as well as insult. A later par- 
allel is given by ntkrti, deceit and insult (nikftvan, degrading or 
deceptive, nikrta both lowered and insulted). 

The present study is concerned rather with those legal expres- 
sions which directly express defamation.? The simplest expression 
of this sort, if one does not use the word ‘ insult,’ is through a word 
meaning ‘speak’ (in Sanskrit this takes a direct object) without 
any adjunct at all, in the sense of blame, censure, or insult. Thus, 
where Gautama says that a king is anindya (‘not to be defamed’ 
or censured), Narada says avaktavya, ‘ not to be spoken of ’ (mean- 
ing censured) ,* though avdcya is usually ‘ not to be spoken to’ or 
‘unspeakable.’ In Yaj. 2, 40 and Vi. 6, 18, na rdjfio vacyah syat 
means, in legal language, ‘he is not to be reproved by the king.’ 
Rare as is this use, it is found a few times in the epic. Compare 
Mbh. 12, 132, 6, kas tam va vaktum arhati (Nil. ninditum), ‘ who 
can blame him?’ (PW. cites also H. 5268, vaksyanti nah sarve, ‘ all 
will blame us’). The word vdc (vox), though an ordinary term 
for ‘ speak,’ thus has a pessimistic tendency to bespeak a person 
in a disagreeable manner. Compare the English vulgarism 
‘use language’ (insult). But with vad, the meaning, though also 
equivalent to ‘ speak,’ inclines rather to praise than blame (com- 
pare the cognate vand, which has settled altogether into the sense 
of praise) and is from the beginning of a more general character, 
being used in the Rig Veda not only of men but of birds (as anyday, 
nightingale, comes from the same root).* Perhaps ‘call out’ or 
‘sing out’ may be the radical idea, which, as with many words of 
this sort, has tended toward the meaning ‘extol.’ Hence the form 
avadya is ‘ not to be praised’ or ‘ despicable’ (anavadya is ‘ blame- 
less’), a very common word for defamation, as in the Vedic pas- 
sage above, ‘save us from avadyd’ (reproach or shame), though 
other compounds keep the general meaning, satyavadya, sukhodya, 





 ® Words like garh and kutsay express rather disapprobation than defa- 
mation (mlecché garhitah, etc.). 

*G. 11, 32; Nar. 15, 20. 

‘It is possible that vad from the beginning means ‘sing’; cf. Slavic 
vadinti, ‘ call,’ and i8éw, ‘ sing’; also, from the same root, Germ. far-wézan, 
“curse” (see below on singing as cursing). 
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brahmodya, prakamodya, ‘ speaking the truth,’ ‘easily spoken,’ 
‘ spell-speaking,’ ‘ garrulity ’; dnudita, ‘ not said,’ in RV. 10, 95, 1, 
is nefandum; but perhaps only as akrta gets a gerundive force 
(‘ not spoken’ becomes ‘ not to be spoken’). 

Defamation can of course always be expressed by a malicious 
denial of a virtue or by uniting a simple word for speaking with 
another word implying verbal assault. Thus, to give an example 
or two of each, adustim dustim iti bruvan (‘she is a blemished 
girl’), in Vi. 5, 47, or its equivalent, akanye *ti tu yah kanyam 
briiyad dvesena (M. 8, 225) is a statement whose malicious falsity 
constitutes a libel. So in M. 8, 273, Srutam .. . bruvan vitathena 
means ‘ denying a person’s learning’ (as contrasted with tathyend 
*pi bruvan, ibid. 274), where Yaj. 2, 204, says ksepam karoti, ‘ de- 
fames.’ Visnu in the parallel passage has anyathdvddi, ‘one who 
falsely accuses’ (followed by tathdvddi, 5, 26-27). Of the other 
sort of insult, parusam uktvd is an example, ‘ speaking roughly to,’ 
which develops into the legal phrase vakpdrusya (M. 7, 51) as op- 
posed to dandapdrusya (ibid. 8, 278), as ‘ abuse and assault,’ so 
that we find (ibid. 7, 48) paisunyam, vagdandajam ca parusyam, 
‘calumny, abuse, and assault.’ Narada, a late legal writer, making 
formal distinctions unknown to the early codes, divides cases of 
abuse and assault into three classes each. It is interesting to see 
that, even in this attempt at scientific definition, abhidroha and 
upaksepa are still employed also to characterize assault as well as 
abuse (Nar. 15, 1, seq.) : 


deSajatikulidindm akrosanyangasamyutam 

yad vacah pratikilartham vakpdrusyam tad ucyate. 1. 
nisthurdSlilativratvat tad api trividham smrtam 
gauravanukramat tasya dando ’py atra kramdd guruh. 2. 
siksepam nisthuram jneyam aslilam nyafigasamyutam 
pataniyair upakrosdis tivram dhur manisinah. 3. 
paragatresv abhidroho hastapddayudhadibhth 
bhasmddinim upaksepdir dandaparusyam ucyate. 4. 

tasyd ’pi drstam traividhyam mrdumadhyottamam kramat 
avagorananthsankapatanaksatadarsgandath. 5.5 





*Comm.: dkrofa aksepo bhartsanam; nyafigam nindd (avadyam). 
Speech combined with reproaches is nisthura (‘What a fool!’); in inde- 
cent language, is aélila (abhigantdsmi bhdginim tava) ; charging one with 
an offence causing loss of caste, is tivra (‘ You are a drunkard’). 
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That is to say: “ Abuse, which may refer to country, caste, fam- 
ily, or person, implies an unjust accusation, indecently phrased or 
otherwise. If it is combined with reproach, it is called nisthura, 
the least form of abuse; if indecent, it is called aSlila; and if it 
involves an offence causing loss of caste, it is called tivra. The 
penalty is in accordance with the severity of the offence. Assault 
is characterized by an attack on the person of another, such as 
flinging ashes or other things over him. Assault may be committed 
by hand, foot, or weapon. It also is of three degrees, according 
as it consists in the raising (of a hand or weapon to draw blood), 
or in an unexpected attack, or in striking a wound.” Compare G. 
21, 20, abhikruddhavagorane, “ on raising a hand in anger.” 

The verb of dusta above is itself employed not only as spoil 
(injure) but also in a defamatory sense, as is the corresponding 
noun, diisana (adiisya is epic for anindya) ; and dustavak is a de- 
famer (M. 8, 386). In YAaj. 1, 66: adustam ca tyajan kanyam 
diisayans tu mrsdé means ‘and abandoning a girl unblemished ; but 
falsely defaming her’ (yo *kdmdm disayet in M. 8, 364, is spoil, 
violate) ; but in Yaj. 2, 296, abhaksyena dvijam diisyan,® the same 
word means dishonor in the sense of mock (cf. dus with vi, as mock 

‘in ‘mock not those with deficient limbs’ and vidiisaka, a mocker, 
jester). This is but one of many similar cases where the meaning 
defamation is rather implied than stated; but it is particularly 
striking that side by side appear two verses enjoining respectively 
fines for ‘ violating’ and for ‘ defaming’ a woman and that both 
ideas are expressed by the same word, (stri)disana, Yaj. 2, 288- 
289.” 

But, as in the word de-fame itself, the chief instrument to con- 
vert speech into abuse is the preposition; compare dva and bri, 
‘speak down,’ in the early Vedic example anavabravé, ‘ not to be 
defamed’ (RV. 10, 84, 5). So AB. 5, 22: ma Sriyo ’vavadisma, 
‘let us not revile prosperity ’; and later, in the epic, avabhdsita is 





* Vi. 5 98 has for this (irregular) participle: abhaksyena brahmanadi- 
sayitd, dishonorer, mocker of priests (by offering uneatable food). 

*A similar looseness of expression may be observed in the division of 
kinds of punishment. Manu, 8, 129, says that there are four kinds of 
punishment, first a gentle exhortation by word, végdanda, then (if this 
fails), dhigdanda, a contemptuous reproof (third and fourth, fines and 
corporal punishment), whereas YAj. 1, 366, puts dhigdanda first and 


vagdanda second in order. 
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‘reviled.’ This preposition is not used with vac; but it occurs with 
the same force in combination with man and jid, avajdnanti, ‘ they 
despise’ (compare nd ’vahaset, below). Somewhat closer to the de 
of defame is dpa, ‘ off,’ used by legal authors with vad in the sense 
of defame, nd ’pavaded viprain, ‘one should not defame priests’ 
(yo *pavddayet, with abhinindeta, in the epic) and apavada in epic 
and legal works (Y4j. 2, 207), meaning ‘ insult’ and equivalent to 
the following vindSe vacike, (a fine is imposed) ‘ for verbal injury’ 
(apabhds is a late parallel) ; apavdda is thus a sort of de-crying.® 
But apalapin is ‘(falsely) denying,’ e. g. Vi. 5, 111. In the epic, 
natkrtam nyavocat, ‘denounced as dishonorable,’ ni has the same 
force as ava, above, but in Vedic use nivacanam is only ‘ address’ 
and ‘expression’ and with apa and vac (in contrast to apa-vad) 
the idea is that of ‘ speaking off,’ that is, keeping off by speaking 
(cf. abdico, untersagen), like nir-vac in AV. (drive out by words) 
as compared with nir-vad, nirvadair nirvaded enam, ‘ reproach him 
with reproaches’ in epic language. The nir in nirvacanam, etc., 
has the sense of ex-plain and nirvakya in R. is ‘ speechless.’ Thus 
these words for ‘ off-speak’ and ‘out (or forth)-speak’ conserve 
their simpler significance at the same time that they acquire the 
special sense of defamation. With dpa, this special sense is not 
rare in the early authors, but does not seem to have been used by 
legal authorities, probably because the meaning markedly shifts 
from blame to praise. Thus in RV., upavakd is praise, upavdkyd 
and upavdcya are praiseworthy, but wpa with vad in AV. and AB. 
means reproach or revile, e. g. upa vd vadati anu vd vydharati 
(AB. 2, 31). The idea in each case is ‘ speak up to,’ in one case, 
encourage and extol and in the other speak aggressively to one 
or insult, indict; but wpa-vad also means no more than address or 
bespeak, though upavddin (upavdda) implied blame. Perhaps the 
subtle difference is that of talking to a person and giving him a 
‘talking to,’ a difference well known to small boys. 

The combination with ati, over, makes ‘ high words’ and so ati- 
vada in Manu means proud speech or overbearing language, im- 
plying abuse, ativddans titikseta (6, 47), ‘one should patiently 
endure abuse.’ The usual meaning is ‘ over-speaking’ in the sense 
of overcoming by speaking, or speaking overmuch. There is a doubt- 





* Compare Nar. 15, 19: na kilbisend ’pavadet, ‘one should not decry for 
his crime,’ that is, tax with it. 
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ful atibri as “ insult ” in the epic, and Puranic language has ativac 
in the sense of blame. But this is not a legal expression. 

On the other hand, ‘talking about’ a person, parivdda, may be 
censoriousness, as in M. 7, 47, or merely idle gossip; but it is also 
an epic and legal expression for blame, from which it is scarcely 
to be distinguished (it means blame in the extended expression 
paripra-vad in Ch. Up. 4, 10, 2). In M. 2, 200, guror yatra pari- 
vido nindaé va ’m pravartate, K. says that the difference is that 
parivada is mentioning a known fault and nindd is mentioning an 
unknown fault, that is, justly censuring or falsely defaming; but 
ibid. 179, parivada is mentioning faults in general in the sense of 
backbiting, associated with gambling, lying, and janavdda, gossip 
of a malicious nature. Probably the difference is not more than 
that between detraction and blame. According to G. 8, 12, seq., 
a priest is sadbhth parihdryah, ‘excluded (exempt) from six,’ the 
six being defined by the statement that he is avadhya, abandhya, 
adandya, abahiskarya, aparividya, apartharya, ‘exempt from cor- 
poral punishment, imprisonment, fine, exile, reviling, and exclu- 
sion.’ Vi. 71, 83 parivadam pariharet, is a general injunction to 
avoid reviling (censuring) of gods, priests, sdstras, and mahdtmas 
(seers) and is equivalent to the nd ’vamanyeta, ‘ despise,’ of M. 
4, 135. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that (Biihler’s translation) 
exile is not a certain meaning of Gautama’s fourth exemption, as 
G. says expressly that a priest may be punished by suspension from 
office, proclamation, banishment, vivdsana, or branding (12, 47), 
and Manu says, ‘let a king banish a Brahman from his realm,’ 
rastrad enam bahith kurydt (8, 380), while he uses the same word 
of outcasts being excluded from rights and duties, sarvadharma- 
bahistrta (9, 238), and says that a Brahman may be branded or 
banished, vivdsyah (imprisonment, nirodha, is only for a Vaisya, 
M. 8, 378; 9, 241).® In not permitting parivdda, G. here antici- 
pates the injunction (above) that a teacher is not to be reviled, 
acdryo ’nindyah. 


* Apastamba, 2, 27, 8, 17-19, says ndéya aGryah Sidrdydm, ‘for adultery 
with a slave-woman an (any?) Aryan should be banished’ (ndéya = nir- 
vasya), but for murder, theft, or stealing land, the Brahman should have 
his eyes suppressed (or imprisoned), cakgurnirodha (with a cloth, says the 
scholiast, to avoid a possible interpretation of ‘ blinding by tearing out the 


eyes’). 
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The idea of speaking about a person is more vaguely given by 
anu with a word of speaking, but this is more properly ‘talk after,’ 
though cursing is in fact one of the meanings developed by such a 
combination. The quotation given above from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana is only one of many where in early language anu-vydhar is 
used to make a noun or verb in the evil sense. With har, ‘ bring,’ 
a, or udd, or vyd mean ‘ bring out,’ utter, sich aussern, and anu- 
vydhara is regularly curse, though anuvydharana is repetition, 
which (as study, recitation) is the only meaning of anuvacana, 
and usually of anuvadati, though late Sanskrit has anidya in the 
sense of defaming and the epic still keeps anuvydhrte in the mean- 
ing ‘a curse being uttered’ (see PW.). But the danger of con- 
fusion between the harmless and injurious meanings may have led 
to its rejection by legal writers. 

Of other prepositions carrying a defamatory sense, vi with vac 
in noun forms is merely ‘ explanation,’ vivacana, but with vad the 
idea of strife prevails, vivadana, and even with vac in verbal form 
the notion of dispute is not uncommon, which may have suggested 
the epic vibhdsya in mam vibhdsya in the sense of ‘ speaking rudely 
to me’ (parusam uktva), though the ordinary meaning of vibhdsda, 
as given by Panini, 1, 1, 44, is na ve "tt (an alternative). Com- 
pare avivadisnu and vivdk, as Vedic examples for the (disputa- 
tious) force of the preposition here. Vivdda is a law-suit, virodha, 
dispute. 

The preposition abhi with words of speaking gives (besides the 
meaning, address, explain) the sense of greet, abhivdda, greeting 
in a polite sense (Manu, etc.) ; abhivadana is equivalent to abhi- 
vandana. In Yaj. 2, 301 it is given by Stenzler the sense of 
opprobrious greeting (schilt), but even here jaram caure ’ty abhi- 
vadan dapyah may mean only that ‘one is to be fined if one ad- 
dresses (calls) an adulterer a thief.’ In 1, 26, Yaj. uses the caus- 
ative in the sense of ‘greet.? But abhi with Sans acquires a de- 
famatory meaning (see below) and abhyakhyata (Taitt. Up. 1, 11, 
4) means ‘spoken against,’ leading to the idea of (false) accusa- 
tion in abhydkhydna (etc.; cf. Kaus. 8. 46). 

Turning now to legal phrases of defamation in general, we find 
that they are not usually drawn from words such as we have been 
considering, but from those which give a more vivid presentation 
of the act of insulting and cursing. Like in-sult itself, indicating 
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a physical attack, the idea of insult is given by ksip, throw, more 
particularly by d-ksip, ‘ throw at,’ cast up against, which is a good 
parallel to jacio and Adyos idwrw, iambic, having a fling at a per- 
son. In this sense, the word is used by both epic and legal writers, 
who, in different formulas but using the same verb, say nd *kstpet, 
that is, one should not mock; compare jatthindn nda ’ksipet, ‘ one 
should not mock (insult) persons of low birth’ (M. 4, 141; sama 
is epic) ;7° with ava the same sense obtains, as also with upa, 
though this last combination is filled out with vagbhih (assault 
with words). So adhiksip is insult in epic and legal language, 
M. 4, 185, ‘insulted by them let one be patient,’ adhiksiptah 
defined as parusavacandir dkrstah (Medh.; Ramacandra as tira- 
skrtah, which is not used in the early language as scolded, shamed) ; 
pratiksip also occurs in late writers and even uncompounded, kst- 
pati mam prati. The noun is a regular legal word for defama- 
tion, ksepayukta words are defamatory. As Manu uses the verb 
with the explanatory vdcd darunayd (a slave should have his tongue 
cut off when ‘ with virulent speech insulting’ an Aryan, 8, 270), 
so Yajiiavalkya uses ksepam karott (with gen.) to indicate a true 
or false accusation in insulting speech (2, 204) and, in 210 seq., 
pataniyakrte ksepe (ksepe alone as insult), ‘an insult imputing 
to another loss of caste.’ Later writers use dksepa.™* 

Belonging to the same legal writings, but perhaps of earlier 
development, a word krosati with a ‘shriek at,’ dkroga, becomes the 
typical expression for insult. It is found in krostar, jackal (krufic, 
curlew ?), and Slavic kruku, croaking, raven, so that its root-mean- 
ing is to let out a rough cry. Other words meaning cry out 
(apart from speak, above) such as krand, nad, ghus, do not develop 
any such defamatory sense. With apa, abhi (objurgate) and 
especially with d, this is the commonest word for defame, being 
used by three early legal writers, Gautama, Apastamba, and Va- 
sistha, as well as by Manu and Visnu, etc.; it is also the word 
used by Panini, dkroSa, as the general term for insult or defama- 





1° For dksipet in M. 4, 141, Vi. 71, 2, has avahaset, ‘deride’ (in 1, ava- 
manyeta as in M. ibid., 135). 

11 Narada 12, 13 has dksipta as a kind of eunuch. For pataniyakrte 
ksepe, Visnu has pataniydksepe krte (parasya, Vi. 5, 29). The word gra- 
hana is used only of speaking, naming, and must be modified, e. g. drohena 
nimagrahane, ‘on naming his name with insult.’ 
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tion. Compare Manu, 8, 267, dkrugya, reviling in a legal sense 
(demanding legal penalty) and in the ordinary sense, 6, 48, 
akrustah kusalam vadet, ‘ when reviled let one answer with a bless- 
ing.’ Gautama uses dkroge in 12, 8, in antithesis to dandapdrusya, 
‘abuse and assault,’ that is, as equivalent to vikpdrusya; as in 12, 
1 he says, “a slave who intentionally reviles or assaults an Aryan 
should lose the offending member,” ati (abhi)-samdhaya ’bhihatya 
vagdandaparusyabhyam. Again in 23, 27, he says, dkrosanrtahin- 
sdsu, ‘for abuse, lying, and injury to the person.’ So Vasistha 
uses Gkroga in 19, 9, in the technical sense of defamation and 
Apastamba in 1, 26, 3-4, says andkrosyam dkrugya, ‘one defaming 
one who ought not to be defamed’; also in 2, 27, 14, dryam dhar- 
mikam dkrogatah, ‘of one reviling an honest Aryan’ (the tongue 
should be cut off). All these cases have to do with verbal assaults 
in the presence of the victim and witnesses, whereas pdisuna is 
calumny in a less specific sense; as in Ap. ibid. 7, andryavam 
paisunam, are general faults, “ un-Aryan behavior and calumny.” ** 
So Gautama, 25, 7, paiswna is calumniating in general, like the 
admonition in G. 2, 19 to avoid Sukta vdcas, ‘sour words’; but 
such expressions, though not usual in the legal language, which 
is of course never wholly technical, sometimes occur even in formal 
legal phraseology. For example, Suktavakydbhidhdne, ‘on calling 
bad names’ (one is to be fined) is a phrase used by Visnu in the 
same category with dksepe, adkrogane, ksepe.** The combination 
of krug with upa, which appears only in noun-formation in the 
lexicons (upakrosa, upakrogana, upakrostar) occurs in verbal form 
in Nar. 15, 30, upakrusya rajanam, ‘if a man censures the king’ 
(his tongue is to be cut out; a late form and rule). Visnu has 
(hinavarno ’dhikavarnasya) adkrogayita (epic, dkrostar), 5, 23. 





12 A piguno rajii is one who brings to the ear of the king a malicious 
charge. Vi. 5, 191. 

18 Vi. 5, 39 (cf. 37, dksepe; 31, ksepe; 36, hinavarnakroégane, for G.’s 
adkroge in the same rule, G. 12, 12.) Another instance of akrofane (not 
used in old writers) occurs in Vi. 5, 35, samavarnakroégane, answering to 
vyatikrame and vadesv avacaniyesu in M. 8, 269. Compare Yaj. 2, 232, 
arghyakrosatikramakrt, ‘one who reviles or transgresses against worthy 
men,’ by implication probably verbal (but cf. M. 229 and 244, of the same 
book, as fault). Nar. 15, 13 has a similar indeterminate use of ati-vart, 
indicating any lack of respect and probably here insult: yam eva hy ati- 
varteta nicah, ‘if a low man offers him disrespect (insult).’ 
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Abuse or blame (opposed to prasans, praise) attaches itself from 
the Brahmana period to this word for ‘ shrieking at.’ 

A couple of unusual words employed in the sense of defamatory 
accusation occur in Manu and YAajiiavalkya, respectively. In 8, 
275 and again in 8, 354-355, Manu uses the word dksdrayan and 
dksadritah, apparently from ksar, ‘stream’ (not ksdray), in the 
sense of insult or accuse, perhaps ‘ overwhelming.’ In Mbh. 2, 5, 
104, ksdrita or dksdrita (cdurakarmani) is certainly ‘accused’ (of 
theft), and in the second Manu passage piirvam dksdritah clearly 
means ‘ previously accused’; but in the first passage, where the 
participle is preceded by a list of near relatives, the scholiasts 
differ in their interpretation, from ‘causing dissensions among’ 
to ‘angering’ and ‘defaming.’ In Vi., the corresponding passage 
has guriin dksipan (5, 28). I have not found the word elsewhere 
before Nar. 15, 9, where from the context the meaning must be 
insult. The subject under discussion is here a brawl between two 
men who are quarrelling and the legal decision is: piirvam dksd- 
rayed yas tu niyatam sydt sa dosabhak, (in cases of this sort the 
rule is that) ‘ the first to insult is regularly the criminal at fault.’ 
Perhaps ‘making charges against,’ in general, with the special 
application determined by the matter involved, would explain this 
use of ‘ overwhelm’ (or ‘ pouring out at’?). 

As this is apparently a popular locution introduced into law, so 
in Yaj. 2, 205, we have the sense of ‘insult’ conveyed by Sap, 
‘swear,’ a word related to capio, and meaning at first ‘ holding’ a 
person, or fastening upon him, and so cursing (as in AV. 1, 19, 4, 
‘if one who hates us shall curse us’); then, in the middle voice, 
‘curse oneself by,’ ‘swear by,’ Ramena Sape, ‘I swear by Rama’ 
(Sapathena is a regular legal formula, to charge a witness ‘on his 
oath,’ G. 13, 12). Now in late Puranic writers, Sap is used in the 
sense of insult, as we use ‘swear’ much in the same way, and in 
the passage corresponding to this in Yaj., which has the words 
abhiganta ’smi bhaginim mataram vd tavett ha, Sapantam dapayed 
raja, Visnu, a later writer, says (Vi. 5, 33-34), nyangatdyukte 
ksepe (mdatryukte), showing that he took the passage in the same 
sense of defamation, as is indeed implied by the fact that Y4j. 
inserts this rule between a case of ksepam karoti and apavdda; so 
that the apparent sense, which would accord with the older mean- 
ing (‘if a man takes an oath that he will violate another’s sister, 
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the king should fine him’), is less probable than the force given 
by the later use, ‘if one insults another by saying,’ etc. With abhi 
the sense of accusation appears in abhiSapa, ‘a severe accusation’ 
(Yaj. 2, 12, etc.) ; but in epic language this also means a curse. 

Of all these expressions, the most interesting is abhisansana, 
which in the earliest code is used in the sense of defamation and 
accusation, e. g. G. 21, 17, abhisansane, ‘in case one makes an 
accusation,’ and ibid. 10, anrtabhigansana, ‘a lying accusation’ 
(mithyabhisansana in Yaj. 2, 289; 3, 285). In Manu 8, 266, in 
introducing the eleventh title of law, Manu says: “I will now 
explain decisions regarding vaékpdrusya” (rough speech, defama- 
tion), which is followed by examples, in 267, dkrusya (above, de- 
faming) and in 268 abhisansane, ‘in cases of defamation of a war- 
rior,’ and synonymous with this, in 269, vaédesv avacaniyesu, ‘ words 
not to be spoken’ (slanderous). A person accused, though not found 
guilty, goes by the name of abhisasta, accursed, e. g. G. 2, 35, 
grouped with outcasts, patita, as opposed to pragasta, praised, ex- 
cellent. According to Ap. 1, 21, 8, and 24, 6, the abhisasta is one 
accused of a heinous crime, which later writers call mahdpataka 
(M. 2, 185 still has abhisasta in the sense of great sinner). The 
word Sans means recite, tell, with a nuance of spell, and also of 
extol, so that devdya Sastim Sansa means ‘hymn a hymn to the 
god’ and Sasta is praised and pure, castus, while, like casmena, 
carmen, an abhigasti is a spell (imprecation), which may easily 
become a curse. Latin censeo and Avestan fra-Sasta (prasasta) 
show that praise and blame may spring from the same radical; 
abhigasta is accursed but vakSastam (Yaj. 1, 191) is ‘ declared 
pure.’ Latin castigo and casmena may come from this root (?). 
The legal abhisansana thus appears to be a growth from the 
sense of reciting or singing a spell against a person or cursing 
him. The root does not combine with dpa or dva (except in AV. 
6, 45, 2, doubtful), but with abhi it has the sense of imprecation 
as early as the Rig Veda. In RV. 10, 164, 3, where it is com- 
bined with the idea of offence, ‘if we have offended through dSés, 
nihSas, or abhigds, all the compounds are of doubtful meaning; 
but elsewhere, in RV. and AV. etc., curse, blame, accusation are 
the meanings of abhisasti. Thus, dnabhisasta, RV. 9, 88, 7, is 
‘blameless.’ The meaning of the simple root varies between sing, 
speak (as praise), and speak at, curse; dSastavdra, RV. 10, 99, 5, 

4 
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‘having unspeakable treasure’; kim dSasténi Sansasi (AV. 6, 
45, 1) ‘why utterest thou things unuttered?’ (blamable) ; abhi- 
Sasti is both curse and blame (abhisastipd, ‘ protecting from im- 
precation’). In the early Vedic period, abhigans is already ‘ ac- 
cuse’ (as in law). Thus AB. 5, 30, (anenasam enasd) “ accuse 
an innocent man of a crime.” In the epic language, the same word 
may still mean ‘ praise.’ 

The word thus appears to be a good parallel to Latin occento 
in the sense of carmen condere (quod infamiam flagitium ve fa- 
ciat). It may be compared also with Old English bispeken in the 
sense of complain, though here the original lacks the idea of recite 
or sing, which gave the first impulse to the evil sense of abhi-Sans 
and occento. 

Other words for sing have a less marked and totally un-legal 
development ; but it may be worth mentioning that from gd, sing, 
we find vi-gdna and vi-gita in the sense of insult; while abhi-ga 
is distinctly incantare in AB. 6, 32: “ By singing these songs 
against them the gods overcame the demons ” ; avagita (as a noun, 
‘satire’) is vigarhita, ‘blameworthy’; but vi-ga develops, like 
Sans, in two ways, first as ‘sing abroad,’ so that vigita is ‘ cele- 
‘brated’ (BAU. 6, 4, 18), and then as ‘sing awry’ (inharmo- 
niously), so that here vigita is “contradictory” (M. 8, 53). If 
gur is a form of gar, sing (Lith. girti, praise), as may well be, ava- 
and apa-gur can also be cited as used in the sense of dispraise as 
abuse and threaten (cf. apagara and apagorana), as in the example 
apa gureta, quoted in the opening paragraph above. Manu says 
na dvije avagured in the same sense, “one should not offer abuse 
to a priest,” M. 4, 169. 





UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUM MOKSADHARMA 


E. FRAUWALLNER 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Die nichtsamkhyistischen Texte * 


Diz ABSCHNITTE M XII 231-233 bilden eine geschlossene Dar- 
legung. Der erste Abschnitt enthilt eine Beschreibung der Welt- 
alter ; der zweite behandelt die Entfaltung, der dritte die Auflésung 
der Welt. Das Stiick steht der Simkhyalehre fern. Die Gunalehre 
fehlt vollstindig; guna bezeichnet hier nur die Eigenschaften der 
Elemente Sabda, sparsa u.s.w. Von den psychischen Organen 
findet sich hier nur das manas; ahamkdra und buddhi fehlen. 
Suchen wir die Lehre des Stiickes selbst kurz zu charakterisieren. 
Das oberste Princip ist das brahma. Es ist ewig und unvergiing- 
lich (231, 11.32), aus ihm geht die Welt hervor und kehrt in 
dasselbe zuriick (231, 32; 232, 1-2. 40-41; 233, 13.17.19). Dane- 
ben heisst es zwar auch, dass es der ifvara ist, der die Entfaltung 
des brahma veranlasst (231, 30-32) ; an einer anderen Stelle, dass 
sich die Welt in ihn auflést (233, 1), und auch 232, 26 wird er 
als Weltschépfer erwihnt. Aber das sitzt alles recht locker. Be- 
merkenswert ist die erste dieser Stellen 231, 30 ff.: 


30. tad ddau visvam isvarah 
pralaye dhyanam * dvisya suptva so ’nte vibudhyate 
31. sahasrayugaparyantam ahar yad brahmano viduh 
ratrim yugasahasram tam te ’hordtravido janah 





1 Die folgende Abhandlung beschiftigt sich nur mit einem Teil der Ma- 
hibhiratatexte; die Behandlung der samkhyistischen Texte bildet eine 
notwendige Ergiinzung. In Folge dessen musste ein Eingehen auf manche 
Probleme, die am Wege lagen, hier noch vermieden werden, weil sie jene 
Behandlung voraussetzen. Wo eine Ankniipfung an die Lehren der 
lilteren Upanisaden versucht wird, beziehe ich mich auf meine “ Unter- 
suchungen zu den iilteren Upanisaden ” (erscheint in der Zeitschrift fiir 
Indologie und Iranistik). Die Mahibhiratatexte citiere ich nach der 
Whersetzung von Deussen. Bei der Angabe der Lesarten verwende ich im 
Anschluss an die Ausgabe des Virfitaparvan des Bhandarkar Instituts fol- 
gende Abktirzungen: Edn'., die Calcuttaer Ausg.; Edn*., die Bombayer 
Ausg.; Jie Ubereinstimmung dieser beiden ist durch Edns. bezeichnet. Sk. 
bedeutet die Kumbakonam Ausgabe. 

**tmanam Sk. 
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pratibuddho vikurute brahmaksayam ksapdksaye 
srjate ca mahad bhitam tasmad vyaktatmakam manah 
brahma tejomayam sukram yasya sarvam idam jagat 
ekasya bhitam bhitasya* dvayam sthavarajangamam 
aharmukhe vibuddham tat * srjate vidyayd jagat 

agra eva mahad bhitam dsu vyaktatmakam manah. 


Es liegt offenkundig eine Dublette vor, die sogar veranlasst hat, 
dass im siidindischen Text auch die Verse 232, 4-7 hinter 231, 32 
nochmal gesetzt wurden. Der i$vara scheint also in unserem 
Stiick nicht urspriinglich. Doch das ist ziemlich nebensichlich, 
denn theistische Umformung einer Lehre ist in diesen Texten gang 
und giibe. Aus dem brahma geht zuerst das mahad bhitam hervor, 
das offenbar noch zum avyaktam gerechnet wird, denn bei der 
naichsten Wesenheit, dem manas, wird ausdriicklich betont, dass es 
zum vyaktam gehort (vgl. vyaktdtmakam manah 231, 32 & 232, 2). 
Dazu stimmt, wenn es bei der Auflésung der Welt in umgekehrter 
Reihenfolge 233, 13 heisst : 


akdsasya gunam sabdam abhivyaktatmakam manah ® 
manaso vyaktam avyaktam brahmah sampratisamcarah.® 


Aus dem manas entsteht der dkdsa, aus diesem der Wind, aus 
dem Winde das Feuer, daraus das Wasser und aus diesem die 
Erde. Damit ist eine Accumulationstheorie verkniipft, dass nim- 
lich jedes folgende Element die gunas aller vorhergehenden be- 
sitzt. Es folgt, wie aus diesen Elementen sich der Korper zusam- 
mensetzt. Dann wird Prajapati oder Brahma als Schépfer der 
einzelnen Wesen eingefiihrt. Ist der Tag des brahma zu Ende, so 
erfolgt die Auflésung der Welt in das brahma in umgekehrter 
Reihenfolge. 

Diese Weltentwicklung unterscheidet sich stark von der Sam- 
khyalehre, vor allem dadurch, dass der ahamkdra fehlt und die 
Elemente nicht aus ihm sondern aus dem manas hervorgehen. 
Bemerkenswert ist nun, dass diese Lehre auch sonst im Moksa- 





* brahmabhitasya Sk. 

*Sk.: vibuddhah san Edns. 

*Zu ergiinzen grasate aus dem vorhergehenden. 

*Damit ist eigentlich schon der Abschluss erreicht; die folgenden recht 
confusen Verse sind, wie wir sehen werden, ein Zusatz. 
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dharma sich findet. M XII 341, 29-31 wird die Auflésung der 
Welt folgendermassen geschildert : 


29. jagatpratistha devarse prthivy apsu praliyate 
jyotisy apah praliyante jyotir vayau praliyate 

30. khe vayuh pralayam ydatt manasy dkasam eva ca 
mano ht paramam bhitam tad avyakte praliyate 

31. avyaktam puruse brahman niskriye sampraliyate 
nastt tasmat paratarah purusdd vat sanatandat. 


Das entspricht genau der Beschreibung in M XII 233; dass statt 
des brahma purusa steht ist unbedeutend. Wie dort in den oben 
angefiihrten Versen an Stelle des mahad bhiitam bloss der Aus- 
druck avyaktam steht, so auch hier. Eine zweite nur wenig ver- 
schiedene Schilderung finden wir M XII 349, 14-16: 


14. dharanyam atha lindyam apsu caikarnave pura 
jyotirbhite jale capi line jyotist canile 

15. vdyau caikdsasamline akdse ca manonuge 
vyakte manasi samline vyakte cdvyaktatam gate 

16. avyakte purusam yate pumsi sarvagate ’pi ca 
tama evabhavat sarvam na prajndyata kimcana. 


Hier ist zwischen manas und avyaktam, vyaktam als eigene Wesen- 
heit eingeschoben. Vielleicht ist es durch eine Zerlegung des 
vyaktitmakam manas entstanden. Ein derartiges Erweitern einer 
Entwicklungsreihe wird uns auch sonst noch begegnen. Im 
iibrigen stimmt die Schilderung genau mit der vorhergehenden 
tiberein. 

Auffallig ist, dass diese Schilderungen beide in Paiicaratratexten 
stehen, einer Lehre die in ihren spiteren Schriften sich eng an 
das Saimkhya anschliesst, und auch in diesen Abschnitten des 
Mahabharata starken Einfluss des Simkhya zeigt. Wir finden 
aber auch in einem ausgesprochen saimkhyistischen Text einen 
Abschnitt, der deutliche Beeinflussung durch die vorliegende Lehre 
verrat, nimlich M XII 314. Hier wird zuerst das Aufgehen der 
Elemente ineinander in ganz ahnlicher Weise wie M XII 233 ge- 
schildert, dann heisst es weiter: 


akasam apy abhinadan mano grasati cadhikam 
12, mano grasatt bhitatma" so *hamkarah prajapatih 





T sarvatma Sk. 
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ahamkaram * mahan dima bhitabhavyabhavisyavit 
13. tam apy anupamatmanam visvam sSambhuh prajapatth 


15b. atha grasaty ananto hi mahadtma visvam isvarah. 


Wir finden hier die saimkhyistische Dreiheit des Innenorgans, 
manas, ahamkara und mahain dtmé. Wahrend aber nach Simkh- 
yalehre einerseits die Elemente, andrerseits das manas und die 
indriyas in den ahamkara eingehen miissten, gehen hier die Ele- 
mente in das manas und dieses erst in den ahamkdra ein; die 
Resorption der indriyas fehlt. Das erklart sich ungezwungen 
durch Einwirkung der Lehre von M XII 233, nach der die Ele- 
mente in das manas eingehen, und wo Schépfung und Resorption 
der indriyas fehlen. Dass wir mit solchem Einfluss hier zu rechnen 
haben, zeigt auch das directe Eingehen des mahdn dtma in den 
iSvara, nicht in das avyaktam, die prakrti, im Gegensatz zu M XII 
312, 11 & 16. Ubrigens erstreckt sich hier der Einfluss auch auf 
die Evolutionstheorie ; denn obwohl M XII 312, 11-15 in Uberein- 
stimmung mit der Simkhyalehre die 8 schaffenden und die 16 nur 
geschaffenen Potenzen, unter diesen auch das manas, aufgezihlt 
- werden, wird doch auch hier v. 18-19 gelehrt, dass aus dem aham- 
kara das manas und aus diesem erst die Elemente hervorgehen. 
Characteristisch ist auch, dass das Hervorgehen der Sinnesorgane 
v. 21 unklar bleibt. 

Das sind, so viel ich sehe, alle Stellen des Moksadharma (Bhaga- 
vadgita und Anugita geben nichts), wo die Auflésung der Welt 
ausfiihrlicher geschildert wird, und alle sind, wie wir gesehen 
haben, von der Lehre von M XII 233 abhingig. Dass diese auch 
in simkhyistische Texte eingedrungen ist wird verstandlich, wenn 
wir bedenken, dass in den eigentlichen Texten der Simkhyaschule 
wohl die Entfaltung der Welt ausfiihrlich behandelt wird, nicht 
aber ihre Auflésung,’ also eine Liicke der eigenen Lehre das 





® ahamkdro Edn’, Sk. ist unsinnig, wie der Vergleich mit M xii 312, 17 
zeigt. 

* Eine ausftihrliche Schilderung entsprechend dem Simkhyasystem findet 
sich z. B. im Vignupurina vi 4 (S. 197 ff. Wilson). Aber das gehért 
nicht zur eigentlichen Schule, sondern steht unter andern Linfitissen, wie 
z. B. schon die Unterscheidung zwischen pralaya und mahdpralaya zeigt. 
Ausserdem zeigt das Simkhya im Visnupurina bereits sehr fortgesclirit- 
tene Entwicklung und ist, wie schon die Kenntnis der tanmétras beweist, 
jiinger als der grisste Teil der Mahabhiratatexte. 
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Eindringen fremden Materials begiinstigte. Immerhin zeigt sich 
aber, dass die Lehre von M XII 233 ziemliche Verbreitung und 
Bedeutung gehabt haben muss. So ergibt sich denn gleich die 
Frage, ob wir nicht auch sonst Spuren dieser Lehre finden, und 
gliicklicherweise kénnen wir diese Frage bejahen. 

M XII 239 enthilt eine Lehre, die in der Terminologie zwar 
von M XII 231-233 abweicht, in den Anschauungen aber nahe Ver- 
wandtschaft zeigt. Als Zusatz sind nur die Verse 13-14 m 
streichen, tiber die wir nachher zu sprechen haben werden. Die 
Lehre steht dem Saimkhya fern. Die Gunalehre fehlt. Auch in 
dem Zusatz vv. 13-14, wo die gunas genannt werden, wird gegen 
sie polemisiert. Sonst findet sich das Wort guna nur einmal v. 15 
in anderer Bedeutung. Ahamkdra und dbuddhi sind unbekannt; 
als geistiges Organ erscheint nur das manas. Das oberste Princip 
ist in dieser Lehre der dima, der ganz in der Weise der Upanisaden 
geschildert wird (v. 16 ff.) ; einmal steht auch die Bezeichnung 
brahma (v. 21). Die individuelle Seele wird durch die Bezeich- 
nung bhitdétma davon unterschieden (vv. 11. 12. 21). Aus dem 
dima sind die Elemente (mahdbhitdni) hervorgegangen (v. 6) ; 
eine genauere Schilderung der Weltentfaltung fehlt. Aufgezahlt 
werden die 5 Elemente v. 7%, die 5 Eigenschaften der Elemente, 
welche hier indriydrihah heissen, v. 10. Oben haben wir erwaihnt, 
dass in der Evolutionsreihe von M XII 231-233 im Gegensatz zum 
Samkhya die Schépfung der Sinnesorgane fehlt. Wie ihre Ent- 
stehung zu denken ist zeigt der vorliegende Text. V. 7-8 wird die 
Zusammensetzung des Korpers aus den Elementen behandelt und 
dabei werden auch einige von den Sinnesorganen genannt. Es ist 
die alte Vorstellung, wie wir sie in den ilteren Upanisaden z. B. 
fiir die Yajiiavalkyalehre nachgewiesen haben, dass die Sinnesorgane 
aus den Elementen hervorgehen und beim Zerfall des Kérpers 
wieder in sie zuriick kehren. Dieselbe Vorstellung liegt offenbar 
auch M XII 231-233 zu Grunde. Hier heisst es (v. 10 ff.), dass 
die saptavidhatmdnah sich zur Bildung des Korpers vereinigen, das 
sind mahad bhitam, manas und die 5 Elemente.’*® Da hier ebenso- 
wenig wie in der Evolutionsreihe die Sinnesorgane genannt werden, 
bleibt nur die Annahme iibrig, dass sie auch hier aus den Ele- 
menten gebildet werden. Die entsprechenden 7 Bestandteile des 
Menschen weist tibrigens auch die Lehre von M XII 239 auf: die 





1° Vgl. Deussen Gesch. d. Phil. I, 3, 8. 43. 
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5 Elemente, das manas und den bhitétmad. Vers 18a: avyaktam 
sarvadehesu martyesv amrtam dhitam, zeigt, dass der bhitatma als 
avyaktam betrachtet wird, gerade wie das mahad bhiitam in M XII 
231-233. Es ist also wohl nicht unwahrscheinlich das mahad 
bhitam entsprechend dem bhitatmdé hier, als den in die Welt ein- 
gegangenen Teil des dtma& zu interpretieren. Wollte man es als 
psychisches Organ entsprechend dem manas auffassen, so wire un- 
verstindlich, warum es ihm als avyaktam gegeniibergestellt wird ; 
gegen die Auffassung als prakrti spricht das Hingehen als Be- 
standteil in den Kérper der Wesen. 

Wir haben noch den Zusatz v. 13-14 zu besprechen.*” Dass es ein 
Zusatz ist, zeigt sich ganz klar darin, dass eine Reihe von Begriffen 
vorkommt, die sonst dem Stiick vollkommen fremd sind: svabhdava, 
cetana, sattvam, tejas, die Bezeichnung jiva fiir die individuelle 
Seele und die Erwahnung der gunas. Wir kénnen aber auch sehen, 
was den Zusatz veranlasst hat. Im niachsten Vers heisst es: evam 
saptadasam dehe vrtam sodasabhir gunath. Diese 16 gunas sollen 
die eingeschobenen Verse aufzihlen. Das ist aber gar nicht not- 
wendig. Eine Zusammenzahlung der im vorhergehenden aufge- 
zahiten Principien ergibt ungezwungen die 16 Zahl. Zuerst werden 
die Elemente behandelt, dann die Sinnesorgane und Sinnesobjecte 
(indriydrthah) aufgezaihlt und schliesslich das manas besprochen ; 
das ergibt gerade 16, der bhitatma ist der Siebzehnte (sapta- 
dasam). Auch M XII 232, 12 wird der Korper sodasatmaka 
genannt und auch dort lisst sich die Zahl auf die selbe Weise 
erklaren, wihrend von cetana u. s. w. dort keine Rede ist. 

Ein weiterer wichtiger Text fiir unsere Lehre ist der Schép- 
fungsbericht im ersten Buch des Manavadharmasastram. Schon 
Biihler hat bemerkt, dass viele Verse dieses Berichtes mehr oder 
weniger genau mit M XII 231-233 itibereinstimmen und gibt in 
der Einleitung zu seiner Ubersetzung der Manusmrti (Sacred 
Books of the East 25, 8. lxxxiii-xc) eine ausfiihrliche Zusammen- 
stellung. Allerdings der Schluss, den Biihler aus den Uberein- 
stimmungen zwischen Manusmrti und Mahabharata zieht, dass 
nimlich beide aus der im Umlauf befindlichen Spruchweisheit 
schépften, lisst sich gerade auf unseren Fall nicht anwenden. 
Denn dass eine systematische, geschlossene Lehre iiber Weltent- 





1% M XII 239, 14 ist eine Umformung von M XII 194, 44 (= 248, 20b = 
287, 36) und von dort tibernommen. 
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stehung und Weltuntergang wie M XII 231-233 auf Spruch- 
weisheit beruht, ist schwer vorstellbar. Wahrscheinlicher ist viel- 
mehr, dass in dem Berichte der Manusmrti dieselbe philosophische 
Lehre zu Grunde liegt, wie in M XII 231-233. Das gibt uns auch 
den Schliissel zum Verstindnis des Manutextes. Vergleichen wir 
zuerst folgende Stellen: 


Manul16. tesém tv avayavan siiksman sannim apy amitaujasim 
sannivesydtmamatrasu™ sarvabhitani nirmame 
17. yan miirtyavayavah siiksmds tasyemany dsrayanti sal 
tasmac chariram ily Ghus tasya mirtim manisinah 
18. tad dviganti bhiitant mahanti saha karmabhth 
manas cdvayavath siksmath sarvabhitakrd avyayam 
19. tesdm idam tu saptandm purusindm mahaujasim 
siiksmabhyo mirtimatrabhyah sambhavaty avyaydd 
vyayam. 
und M XII 282, 10-12: 


10. ete saptavidhdtmano nanaviryah prthak prthak 
nasaknuvan prajah srastum asamagamya krtsnasah 

11. te sametya mahdtmano hy anyonyam abhisamSritah 
Sarirasrayanam praptas tatah purusa ucyate 

12. Sariram Srayandd bhavati mirtimat sodasatmakam ** 
tam dvisantt bhiitant mahanti saha karmand. 


Die Ahnlichkeit ist in die Augen fallend: die Etymologie von 
Sariram, hier die 7 dtmans dort die 7 purusas, ausserdem der 
wortliche Anklang Manu I 18b—M XII 232, 12b. Versuchen 
wir die Manustelle nach der Lehre von M XII 231-233 zu erkliren, 
dann waren die 7 purusas der individuelle dima, das manas und 
die 5 Elemente. Dass der bhiitdtmaé mitgezihlt ist zeigt v. 16, wo 
die Zahl zerlegt wird: das brahma schafft die Wesen, indem es 
Teile seines Selbstes mit den Sechsen verbindet. Aber auch was 
die Sechs sind bleibt nicht zweifelhaft, denn v. 18 heisst es aus- 
driicklich, dass es das manas und die Elemente sind, die in den 
Kérper eingehen. Die Verse wiren also ungefihr folgendermassen 
zu tibersetzen (in den Einzelheiten folge ich dabei grossen Teils 
Bihler) : 





11 dtmamatrabhih v. 1. 
18 Edns: érayandc chariri bhavati mirtiman sodasdtmakah Sk. 
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16. Feine Teile dieser 6 unermesslich gewaltigen mit Teilen 
von sich Selbst verbindend schuf es (das brahma) alle Wesen. 

17. Weil es mit feinen kérperbildenden Teilen in jene Sechs 
eingeht, darum nennen die Weisen den von ihm angenommenen 
K6rper Sariram. 

18. In diesen gehen die grossen Elemente samt ihren Funk- 
tionen, das manas (und) das unvergingliche, alle Wesen schaffende 
(brahma) mit feinen Teilen ein. 

19. Aus feinen kérperbildenden Teilen dieser 7 sehr gewaltigen 
purusas entsteht also dieses alles, das vergingliche aus dem un- 
verginglichen. 

Der Gedankengang ist auf diese Weise vollkommen klar und 
geschlossen. Sicher ist aber auch, dass diese Verse an das vorher- 
gehende nicht anschliessen und mit der Aufzihlung der Simkhya- 
principien in vv. 14b-15 unvereinbar sind. Um das zu erklaren 
miissen wir zuerst die iibrigen mit M XII 231-233 tbereinstim- 
menden Verse betrachten. Hiebei zeigt ein Blick auf die Tabellen 
Biihlers (vgl. auch a.a. 0. S. 534 f.), dass Manusm. I 64-86 fast 
genau M XII 231, 12-232, 7 entspricht; das heisst, es findet sich 
- hier der ganze Anfang des Berichtes iiber die Weltalter und die 
Weltschépfung bis dorthin, wo die oben behandelte Stelle einsetzt ; 
nur die Beschreibung der Verschlechterung der Weltalter M XII 
231, 23-28 ist in der Manusmrti hinter den Schépfungsbericht 
geriickt. Die Manusmrti hat also die ganze Lehre von Weltaltern 
und Weltschépfung iibernommen, nur hat sie sie zerrissen. Der 
Anfang bis zur Schépfung der Elemente steht in der Rede des 
Bhrgu, dann folgt wie Brahma den einzelnen Kasten ihre Pflichten 
zuteilt. Die Rede des Manu enthalt am Anfang den Mythus vom 
Weltenei, daran ist ungeschickt genug die Aufzihlung der Samkh- 
yaprincipien geschlossen, dann folgt aus unserer Lehre die Stelle, 
wie sich die Elemente, manas und bhutétma zur Bildung der 
Wesen zusammenschiliessen, darauf tritt wieder der Gott Brahma 
auf und schafft die einzelnen Klassen von Wesen, die Veden u.s. w. 
Die ganze Zusammenfiigung ist recht plump und gibt natiirlicher 
Weise, wie die vergeblichen Bemiihungen der Erkliarer zeigen, kein 
einheitliches Bild. Umso klarer sind dafiir die Fugen und umso 
leichter die Sonderung der Bestandteile. Wie grob z.B. der 
Bericht von M XII 231-233 zerrissen ist, zeigt sich darin, dass v. 
M XII 2382, 8, der die Accumulationstheorie enthalt und im 
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Mahabharata sich in Folge dessen unmittelbar an die Lehre von 
der Entstehung der Elemente anschliesst, hier zu dem anderen 
Stiick gezogen und Manusm. I 20 ganz ohne Zusammenhang 
eingeschoben ist. Es ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dass diese Zerreis- 
sung erst bei der Bhrgurecension des Manutextes erfolgte, da doch 
offenbar erst diese den zweiten Sprecher Bhrgu einfiihrte. Auf 
dieser Umformung beruht auch der Einschub der simkhyistischen 
Verse Manusm. I 14-15 ** und da es nicht vorauszusetzen ist, dass 
ein Redactor mit simkhyistischer Tendenz ein nicht simkhyist- 
isches Stiick neu eingearbeitet habe, diirfen wir wohl annehmen, 
dass unser Text schon einer Alteren Recension der Manusmrti 
angehérte. Fiir unsere Untersuchung ist diese Frage iibrigens 
ziemlich belanglos. Wichtig ist, dass wir eine Parallelversion zu 
M XII 231-233 gewinnen und damit auch einen weiteren Beleg 
fiir die Verbreitung und Wichtigkeit dieser Lehre. Bemerkens- 
wert ist die Ubereinstimmung der Verse Manusm. I 28-29 mit 
M XII 232, 16-17, denn sie beweist, dass auch in der Vorlage des 
Manutextes auf die philosophische Evolutionslehre die Einfiihrung 
des Gottes Brahma als Schépfer der einzelnen Wesensgruppen 
folgte. Besonders wichtig ist aber eine andere Beobachtung. Die 
Verse Manusm. I 74-75 lauten: 


74. — tasya so ’harniSasydnte prasuptah pratibudhyate 
pratibuddhas ca srjatt manah sadasaditmakam 

75. manah srstim vikurute codyamanam sisrksayd 
akdsam jayate tasmat tasya Sabdam gunam viduh. 


Hier fehlt in der Entwicklungsreihe das mahad bhiitam und das 
manas ist die erste Schépfung. Dem entsprechen die oben be- 
handelten Verse Manusm. I 16-19, wo bei der Zusammensetzung 
der Wesen nicht der bhiitéima als besondere Wesenheit angefiihrt 
wird, sondern wo es heisst, dass das brahma Teile von sich mit 
manas und Elementen verbindet. Eine Vergleichung mit den 
Anschauungen der alteren Upanisaden zeigt, dass dies die altere 
Vorstellung ist, und die Trennung des bhiitatma vom brahma als 
besondere Wesenheit eine jiingere Entwicklung darstellt. Das 
ergibt das Resultat, dass der Manutext auf eine altere Form der 
Lehre zuriickgeht als M. XII 231-233 und dass in dieser das 
mahad bhitam in der Entwicklungsreihe fehlte. 





78 Auch die anderen simkhyistischen Stellen der Manusmrti gehen dann 
wohl auf diese Redaction zurtick. 
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Wir haben noch ein Stiick zu behandeln, das meiner Ansicht 
nach in diesen Zusammenhang gehdért, nimlich die Unterredung 
zwischen Bhrgu und Bharadvaja M XII 182-187. Die folgenden 
Abschnitte sind zwar auch noch denselben Sprechern in den Mund 
gelegt, handeln aber von Kastenteilung und Pflichten der aSramas 
und sind in Folge dessen fiir uns hier ohne Interesse; ausserdem 
scheint mir auch urspriingliche Zusammengehdrigkeit zweifelhaft. 
Die oben genannten Abschnitte bilden dagegen ein deutlich zusam- 
mengehoriges Ganzes: zuerst eine Weltschépfung, dann eine aus 
fiihrliche Erérterung der Zusammensetzung der Wesen und insbe- 
sondere des menschlichen Kérpers aus den Elementen und schliess- 
lich ein Beweis fiir die Existenz des jiva. Das oberste Princip ist 
der manasa; die Lehre von der Entstehung der Elemente weicht 
vom Samkhya ab. Uberhaupt zeigt der ganze Hauptteil (183-187) 
nichts was auf samkhyistischen Einfluss hinweisen wiirde, ausser 
wenigen Versen, deren ganze Art sie deutlich genug als Zusatz 
kennzeichnet. So heisst es z.B. M. XII 185, 3-5: 

3. Srito miirdhdnam agnis tu Sariram paripdlayan 

prano mirdhani cagnau ca vartamano vicestate 
4. sa jantuh sarvabhitdtmd purusah sa sandtanah 
mano buddhir ahamkaro bhitdni visayas ca sah 
evam tv tha sa sarvatra pranena paricalyate ** 
prsthatas*> tu samdnena svim svam gatim upasritah. 


Es ist ganz deutlich, dass v. 4 ohne Bedeutung fiir den Zusam- 
menhang ist und dass es dem Interpolator nur darauf ankam, 
durch eine ganz dusserliche Identification eine fremde Lehre mit 
seiner eigenen gleichzusetzen; ganz abgesehen davon, dats diese 
Gleichsetzung des prénas auch der Séimkhyalehre gar nicht ent- 
spricht. Ganz ahnlich steht es mit dem zweiten Einschub M XII 
187, 23-25.2%* Hier wird iiber das Wesen des dtmé gesprochen, 
dann heisst es: 

23. dtma ksetrajiia ity uktah samyuktah prakrtair gunath 

tair eva tu vinirmuktah paramatmety udahrtah 

24. dtmanam tam vijanihi sarvalokahitatmakam ** 





14 Edns.: paripdlyate Sk. 

18 Edns.: kosthatas Sk. 

158 Die Verse M XII 187, 24-26 sind gleich M XII 241, 18-20 und stammen 
wohl daher. 

16 Edns.: vipdcakam Sk. 
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tasmin yah samSrito dehe hy abbindur wa puskare 
25.  ksetrajiam tam vijdnihi nityam lokahitatmakam 
tamo rajas ca sattvam ca viddhi jivagunan iman. 


In kurzer trockener Form werden die Simkhyatermini eingefiihrt, 
wihrend sonst weder ksetrajia noch gunas eine Rolle spielen und 
nicht einmal genannt werden. Das sind die beiden einzigen sim- 
khyistischen Einschiibe im Hauptteil. Bedeutender ist die Um- 
arbeitung des Anfanges. Dort wird folgender Schépfungsbericht 
gegeben (182, 11 ff.) : aus dem manasa, der hier mit dem avyaktam 
gleichgesetzt wird, geht der mahdn hervor, aus diesem der aham- 
kara und aus ihm die Elemente; darauf wird die Entstehung des 
Gottes Brahma aus der Lotosblume erwahnt und dieser mit dem 
ahamkara gleichgesetzt; nach einem Exkurs tiber die Ausdehnung 
der Welten wird darauf zuriickgegriffen und kurz die Weltschépf- 
ung durch Brahma behandelt. Die ausfiihrliche Schilderung der 
Entstehung der Elemente M XII 183, 9 ff. ist schon dusserlich 
dadurch davon getrennt, dass sie als Offenbarung der Gottin 
Sarasvati an Brahmanweise eigens eingefiihrt wird. Dass dieser 
Schépfungsbericht visnuitisch ist, zeigt die ausdriickliche Erwihn- 
ung Visnus v. 182, 20 *" (aber auch nur hier; im Hauptteil findet 
sich nichts dergleichen!). Bestitigt wird es dadurch, dass die hier 
vorliegende Form der Verschmelzung von philosophischem und 
mythischem Schépfungsbericht durch die characteristische Gleich- 
setzung von Brahma und ahamkdra sich gerade in den Paiicara- 
trastiicken des Moksadharma wiederfindet z.B. M. XII 341, 62; 
M XII 342, 31 (vgl. 36); M XII 349, 21. In zwei Punkten zeigt 
aber unser Text Abweichungen. Erstens darin, dass der manasa 
als oberstes Princip aufgestellt und dem avyaktam gleichgesetzt 
wird; das hat in den Samkhya- und Paiicaratratexten keine 
Parallele, wohl aber ist der manasa als oberstes Princip fiir unser 
Stiick characteristisch. Zweitens in der Entstehung der Elemente 
v. 182, 14: dkasdd abhavad vari salilid agnimaérutau agnimaru- 
tasamyogat tatah samabhavan mahi. Auch zu dieser Lehre findet 
sich nichts ahnliches in Simkhya- oder Paificaratratexten, wohl 
stimmt sie aber mit der ausfiihrlichen Schilderung in 183, 9-17 
itiberein. Das erklairt sich am einfachsten, wenn man annimmt, 
dass das Stiick M XII 182-187 urspriinglich von simkhyistischen 





*7In Sk. ist auch noch am Anfang ein visnuitischer Zusatz hinzugeftigt. 
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und paiicaratrischen Einfliissen frei war und erst spater, wahr- 
scheinlich zugleich mit den kleinen Zusitzen,’* der Schépfungs- 
bericht am Anfang hinzugefiigt wurde, wobei man versuchte durch 
die besprochenen Anderungen Ubereinstimmung mit der iibrigen 
Lehre herzustellen. 

Wir wollen nun die alten Teile des Stiickes betrachten. Wir 
finden hier wenig Material, denn die metaphysischen Probleme 
treten vor naturwissenschaftlichen Fragen ganz zuriick. Viel- 
leicht ist aber gerade das die Ursache, dass wir einige alter- 
tiimliche Vorstellungen bewahrt finden. Schon die Bezeichnung 
mdnasa ist wichtig. Sie kann nichts anderes bedeuten, als dass 
der dima manasartig ist; das heisst das manas ist keine eigene 
Wesenheit sondern fallt mit dem dtma& zusammen. Dieser Auf- 
fassung widerspricht auch M XII 187, 15 ff. nicht, die einzige 
wichtigere Erwihnung des manas in unserem Stiick. Die Verse 
lauten namlich : 

15. Srnoti kathitam jivah karndbhyadm na Srnoti tat 

maharse manast vyagre tasmaj jivo nirarthakah 

16.  sarvam pasyati yad drsyam manoyuktena caksusa 

manasi vydkule caksuh pasyann api na pasyati.” 


Bharadvaja fiihrt hier keine scharfe Polemik sondern erwigt viel- 
mehr zweifelnd die Fragen und erhebt selbst die Einwinde. Bhrgu 
gibt nur die Entscheidung. Als Product der Elemente kann hier 
das manas nicht gelten, denn sonst wiirde eben dass z. B. das mit 
dem manas verbundene Auge zum Sehen hinreicht, geniigen um 
die Uberfliissigkeit des jiva zu erweisen. Das manas wird vielmehr 
direct zum jiva gestellt und argumentiert: weil man ohne manas 
hort, ist der jiva tiberfliissig. Dazu kommt, dass bei der Schilder- 
ung der Zusammensetzung des Kérpers aus den Elementen (184, 
19-25) das manas nicht erwahnt wird. Neben dem jiva als eigene 
Wesenheit konnen wir es aber nicht annehmen, denn davon findet 
sich keine Erwihnung. Andrerseits sagt, nachdem in den ange- 
fiihrten Versen dargelegt wurde, wie das manas es ist, was in den 
Sinnesorganen wirkt, gleich darauf v. 19 Bhrgu ausdriicklich, dass 





18Wie wir jetzt erkennen kénnen, gehirt zum zweiten dieser Zusiitze 
auch der unmittelbar vorhergehende Vers, der auf die Weltschépfung durch 
Gott Brahma (vgl. 183, 1-2) Bezug nimmt. 

** Ich schliesse mich in der Interpretation der Ubersetzung Deussens an. 
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es nur der dima ist, der Geriiche u.s.w. wahrnimmt. Ausserdem 
miissen wir noch v. 187, 31 betrachten. Hier heisst es 


manaso ’gnth Sariresu jiva ity abhidhiyate. 


Wir sehen, es liegt die alte Vorstellung vom agnir vaisvanarah vor, 
die auch in den dlteren Upanisaden in der Sandilya- und Yajiia- 
valkyalehre zu Grunde liegt. Wie dort gilt auch hier der dima als 
erkennend ; und wenn er hier ausdriicklich mdnaso ’gnih genannt 
wird, so diirfen wir wohl annehmen, dass hier wie in der Sandilya- 
lehre der dtmaé mit dem manas zusammenfallt. Das fiihrt zu einer 
weiteren wichtigen Folgerung. Durch die Interpolation am An- 
fang ist der urspriingliche Beginn der Weltschépfung uns ver- 
loren gegangen. Auf Grund unserer Darlegungen kénnen wir aber 
jetzt sagen, dass die erste Schépfung hier nicht das manas gewesen 
sein kann, sondern offenbar als erstes sofort der dkdSa aus dem 
manasa hervorging. Dass es diese Vorstellung gab, dafiir finden 
wir gliicklicher Weise noch einen Beleg im Moksadharma. In dem 
oben behandelten Stiick M XII 231-233 ist bei der Resorption der 
Welt mit der Erwahnung des Eingehens in das brahma 233, 13 der 
Abschluss erreicht. Daraus ergibt sich schon, dass die folgenden 
Verse mit ihren confusen Vorstellungen ein Zusatz sind, und die 
oben beigebrachten Parallelversionen bestitigen es; ebenso das 
Vorkommen sonst im Stiick fehlender Begriffe wie cittam und 
vijndnam. Dann folgt 233, 17 der Vers: 


akasasya tadé ghosam tam vidvan kurute ’tmani 
tad avyaktam param brahma tac chasvatam anuttamam. 


Unvermittelt wird der adkasa wieder aufgegriffen, von dem es doch 
schon hiess, dass er in das manas eingeht (v. 13). Die Unzusam- 
mengehorigkeit ist offenkundig. Fiir uns gewinnt der Vers jetzt 
aber Bedeutung, denn wir vermégen ihn jetzt als ein altes Bruch- 
stiick zu erkennen, als Rest einer Lehre, wo der dkdsa die erste 
Schépfung des brahma war und in Folge dessen unmittelbar wieder 
in dasselbe einging. Daneben stellt sich M XII 202, 1: 


aksarat kham tato vayus tato jyotis tato jalam 


jalat prasiitd jagati jagatyam jdyate jagat. 


Und denselben Zustand zeigt uns auch die alteste Form dieser 
Evolutionslehre in der Taittiriya Upanisad II 1. Auch hier heisst 
es: tasmdd vd etasmad dtmana dakasah sambhita akasad vayur 
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vayor agnir agner Gpo ’dbhyah prthivi prthivyd osadhayah u. s. w. 
Wir kénnen also die Anfinge dieser Lehre bis in die Alteren 
Upanisaden hinauf verfolgen und iibersehen auch einige Stufen 
der Entwicklung, wie zuerst das manas, dann das mahad bhitam 
in die Evolutionsreihe eingeschoben wurden. 

Fassen wir kurz die bisherigen Ergebnisse zusammen! Unter 
den nichtsimkhyistischen Texten des Mahabharata finden wir in 
M XII 231-233 eine Lehre, die ziemliche Bedeutung und Ver- 
breitung gehabt haben muss. Und zwar lasst sich diese Lehre gut 
als eine Weiterentwicklung aus Vorstellungen der ailteren Upani- 
saden auffassen; andrerseits kénnen wir sie mit keinem der 
spiteren klassischen Systeme gleichsetzen. Von den iibrigen 
nichtsamkhyistischen Texten zeigt M XII 239% nahe Verwandt- 
schaft mit dieser Lehre. In M XII 182-187. tritt zwar die meta- 
physische Speculation ganz zuriick, so viel aber sehen wir, dass 
trotz verschiedener Abweichungen ahnliche Anschauungen die 
Grundlage abgegeben haben.*° 

Zum Schlusse miissen wir noch kurz auf eine besondere Gruppe 
von Texten eingehen, nimlich die Yogatexte. Hier finden wir 
neben deutlich simkhyistischen Texten auch solche, die keine Spur 
von simkhyistischem Einfluss zeigen oder wo héchstens ein verein- 
zelter Simkhyaterminus hineingeraten ist wie M XII 195, M XII 
240, M XIV 19. Ferner stehen neben Stellen, die mit den drei 





198 Der Text M XII 239 kennt offenbar die Accumulationstheorie nicht 
und hat die Parallelisierung von Sinnesorganen, Elementen und Eigen- 
schaften der Elemente, was ihn niaher zu den simkhyistischen Texten 
rtickt. 

2° Trotz der Verschiedenheit der Elementenlehre finden wir M XII 184, 
32 & 35 Spuren einer Accumulationstheorie, welche die gewéhnliche Reihen- 
folge der Elementenentstehung voraussetzt und offenbar von M XII 231- 
233 abhiingig ist, da dem ailteren Simkhya die Accumulationstheorie fremd 
ist. Ob es Reste einer iilteren Form der Lehre sind und die vorliegende 
Form der Elementenentstehung bloss eine Neuerung darstellt oder ob 
ailussere Einfitisse zu Grunde liegen, vermag ich nicht zu entscheiden. 

Zu M XII 184, 26 ff. finden wir eine Parallelversion in M XIV 50, 38 ff. 
Diese kann aber dort nicht urspriinglich sein, sondern ist aus M XII 184 
tibernommen (daritiber ausfiihrlicher an anderer Stelle). Die teilweise 
besser erhaltene Parallelversion zeigt nun, dass die Accumulationstheorie 
wirklich auch der Lehre von M XII 182-187 zuzuschreiben ist. Auch sie 
enthilt also dieselbe Elementenlehre wie M XII 231-233 und die Abweich- 
ung in der Entstehung der Elemente ist eine Neuerung. 
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antahkaranas des Simkhya rechnen, wieder solche, die nur das 
manas beriicksichtigen. Besonders auffallend :st das in Fallen, wo 
der selbe Gedanke bald in die eine bald in die andere Form ge- 
kleidet ist. So heisst es z.B. M XII 240, 18-20: 


18. paficendriyaint samdhdya manasi sthapayed yatth 
yadaitany avatisthanti manahsasthani citmani 
19. = prasidanti ca samsthaya tadaé brahma prakdsate 
vidhiima iva saptarcir**  dditya iva diptiman 
20. vatdyuto ’gnir wakase dréyate ’tma tathatmani. 
Entsprechend heisst es M XII 308, 14-20: 


14. _—sthirikrtyendriyagramam manasé mithilesvara 
mano buddhya sthiram krtvd pdsana wa niscalah 
15.  sthdnuvac cipy akampah sydd girivac ** capi niscalah 


19.  tadd tam anupasyeta yasmin drste nu ** kathyate 
hrdayastho ’ntardimett jreyo jnas tata madvidhath 
20.  vidhiima wa saptarcir dditya wa rasmiman 
vaidyuto ’gnir ivdkase dréyate ’tma tathatmani. 
M XIV 19, 48 steht: 


na tv asau caksusé grahyo na ca sarvair apindriyath 
manasaiva pradipena mahan atma pradrsyate. 
Ganz ahnlich lesen wir M XII 328, 40: 


tamahparigatam vesma yatha dipena drsyate 
tathad buddhipradipena sakya dtma niriksitum. 


Bemerkenswert ist auch folgendes. Gewoéhnlich werden immer die 
niedrigeren Organe in den héheren unterdriickt, vgl. z.B. M XII 
318, 14-16: 


indriyagramam akhilam manasy abhinivesya ha 
15. manas tathaiwwahamkare pratisthapya narddhipa 
ahamkaram tathaé buddhau buddhim ca prakrtav api 
16. evam hi parisamkhydya tato dhydyanti kevalam. 


Wiederholt—auch in einigen von den oben angefiihrten Stellen— 
wird gesagt, dass das manas in der buddhs einzuschliessen ist. 





 Sk.: diptarcir Edns. 
22 Edns.: ddruvac Sk. 
*8 Edns.: tw Sk. 
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Ganz umgekehrt ist M XII 205, 10-17 von einem Feststehen der 
buddhi im manas die Rede. Das ist offenbar durch Einwirkung 
jener Lehren zu erkliren, wo das manas die Hauptrolle bei der 
Concentration spielt. So viel ist aus all dem klar, dass in den 
Mahabhiratatexten auch Yogarichtungen vorliegen, die nicht auf 
samkhyistischer Grundlage ruhen. Welche Lehre die theoretische 
Grundlage gab, lisst sich allerdings schwer sagen. Vor allem 
haben wir zwei Anhaltspunkte; die upanisadmiassige Auffassung 
des dtmd, die sich an vielen Stellen kundgibt (vgl. z. B. M. XIT 240, 
35; M XIV 19, 48-49; auch in simkhyistisch gefarbten Texten), 
und das manas als einziges psychisches Organ. Beides wiirde gut 
zu der oben behandelten Gruppe von Lehren stimmen, gibt aber 
doch nicht genug Sicherheit. Zum Gliick finden wir von anderer 
Seite Hilfe, die uns in dieselbe Richtung weist. 

Das klassische Yogasystem, wie es uns im Vyasabhasyam vor- 
liegt, zeigt trotz aller Anlehnung an die Metaphysik der Simkhya- 
lehre einige wichtige Abweichungen, die schon mehrere Gelehrte 
wie Jacobi (@étt. gel. Anz. 1919 8. 14-16) und Tuxen (bei Garbe, 
Samkhyaphil. S. 44) zu der Annahme veranlasst haben, dass dic 
Ubernahme der Saimkhyalehren in das Yogasystem erst secundir 
ist, wihrend der alte Yoga vom Samkhya wesentlich verschieden 
war. Fiir uns sind besonders wichtig die Abweichungen in der 
Lehre von der Weltentfaltung. Nach dem Vyasabhasya (vor allem 
zu S. II 19) ergibt sich folgende Entwicklungsreihe : 


pretanem 


mahat tattvam 
| 





tanmatrant ahamkdarah 


bhiitani manas & indrighei 
Abgesehen von dem Hervorgehen der tanmdatras aus dem mahat 
tattvam, nicht aus dem ahamkdara, stimmt das Schema ganz mit 
dem simkhyistischen tiberein. Es finden sich aber doch wichtige 
Unterschiede. Zuerst in der Lehre von den tanmdtras. Was hier 
so heisst, entspricht keineswegs den tanmdtras des Samkhya. 
Denn Vyasa sagt zu S. II 19, dass jedes nicht bloss eine Eigen- 
schaft Sabda u.s.w. besitzt, sondern ausserdem noch die Higen- 
schaften aller vorhergehenden, und Vacaspatimiéra bestitigt es. 
Das ist ein wichtiger Unterschied vom Saimkhya. Andrerseits ist 
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es aber genau dieselbe Lehre, die wir in dem oben behandelten 
Stiicke M XII 231-233 festgestellt haben. Dass das einzelne Her- 
vorgehen der Elemente auseinander nicht eigens erwaihnt wird, 
beruht wohl nur auf der Knappheit der Aufzaihlung.** Sehr 
wichtig ist fiir uns ferner die Nachricht des Uddyotakara zu ND 1 
1, 29: bhautikdnindriydniti yogandm, die schon Jacobi (a. a. 0. 8. 
15) fiir die altere Form der Yogalehre in Anspruch nimmt. Auch 
diese Lehre steht im Widerspruch mit dem Simkhyasystem, stimmt 
aber mit der Lehre von M XII 231-233 iiberein. Ausserdem 
miissen wir noch die Lehre von den drei antahkaranas in Betracht 
ziehen. Tatsiachlich ist das ganze System auf der Annahme nur 
eines Innenorganes aufgebaut, die drei antahkaranas spielen nur 
in der Lehre von Evolution und Resorption der Welt eine Rolle, 
wo wir auch sonst starke Einwirkung des Saimkhya sehen. Sie 
sind offenbar aus dem Simkhya genommen und haben nur ver- 
wirrend gewirkt.** Ziehen wir daraus die Folgerungen fiir die 
Philosophie des alteren Yoga, so miissen wir in die Evolutionsreihe 
nur ein geistiges Organ, das cittam einsetzen. Das erklirt auch 
warum in der erhaltenen Form zwischen avyaktam und tanmdtras 
nur eine geistige Wesenheit steht. Damit erhalt aber diese Evolu- 
tionsreihe eine Gestalt die fast véllig mit der Lehre von M XII 231- 
233 iibereinstimmt. Wir diirfen also wohl schliessen, dass die 
theoretische Grundlage des ailteren Yoga mit der Lehre von M XIT 
231-233 grosse Ahnlichkeit hatte. 





**Dass Vacaspatimisra tiber eine solche Reihenfolge der Entstehung 
nichts sagt, berechtigt zu keinen weiteren Schltissen, denn Vacaspatimiéra 
zeigt Vyasa gegentiber auch in anderen Puncten abweichende Anschauungen. 

**So P. Tuxen, Yoga S. 84: Naar ikke Talen er om Materiens Pro- 
dukters Udvikling, hvar man har fglt sigt halvt bunden af Samkhyalatrens 
Skema med dets tredelte indre Organ, eller om deres Tilbagegang i Urma- 

spiller dette Organ ingen Rolle: praktiskt talt kender Yoga 
kun et intellektuelt Organ citta. Und bei Garbe, Saémkhyaphil. 8. 44: 
Der Yoga dagegen hat sich, glaube ich, durch die tbernahme der Samkhya- 
Metaphysik geiindert, eine Ubernahme, die z. B. durch die drei antahkaranas 
in die Lehre vom citta unheilbare Verwirrung gebracht hat. 





IRANIANS AND SLAVS IN SOUTH RUSSIA 
A. KaLtmMyKow 
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ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE and least remarked achieve- 
ments of oriental science during the present generation was the 
discovery that the Scythian and Sarmatian tribes, who are the 
first historically identified inhabitants of South Russia, belong to 
the Iranian branch of the Indo-European family and form the 
Western part of the Iranians. The full consequence of this dis- 
covery and the light it throws on the history of South Russia and 
Russia as a whole are yet to be investigated. We limit ourselves 
to a few remarks. 

First, the supposition that in the Fourth Century a.p. the 
Scyths and Sarmatians were fully destroyed and dislodged from 
South Russia by the inroads of the Goths and the Huns is not 
confirmed by the facts. 

The chief authority on this period, Jordanes (misspelt Iornandes), 
‘was an Iranian himself from the Alan tribe,’ one of the chief 
divisions of the Sarmatae. He lived in the Sixth Century a. p. 
and he testifies that in his time the Alans occupied the shores of 
the Black Sea north of the Danube, the present Bessarabia, and 
partly south of the Danube (Dobrudja). 

Then comes the testimony of the Russian chronicle of Nestor 
(Eleventh Century) mentioning for the Ninth Century three na- 
tions from the Danube to the Dniester, which seem to be Iranian. 

One of them, the Douliebs, is Iranian by name. The word 
Doulieb is akin to the Indian Dhouleep, the Persian Sohreb, (d: s, 
as Dahaka: Zohak; r:/l, as Parthian: Pehlevi), the Caucasian 
Galoub; the Slav version gives four spellings: Douleb, Oulieb, 
Oleb, and Glieb, which shows that the name is not Slavonic. 

Then the Oulichi, or Ouglichi, on the Bug, which reminds of 
Olvia, or Olbia, chi being the suffix. 

Finally the Tivertsi on the Tyras, the present river Dniester. 





* Jordan is an Iranian name. The name of his father, corrupted in the 
manuscripts, led to various suggestions (Minns, Mierow, Mommsen). 
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In the Tenth Century, the 
chronicle mentions among the 
Russian representatives who 
signed the treaty with Byzan- 
tium the names: Froutan (Feri- 
doun, Thraetaona), Sfendr or 
Sfaindr (Asfendiar), Istr, 
Prasten, Frasten, or Fursten 
(Roustem) and other Iranian 
names. 

Among the idols erected in 
Kiev by the Prince Vladimir, 
before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, we find Simarg.* Simarg 
is the Simourg of the Persians, 
the Shaena Marega of Avesta, 
the Phoenix, a divine bird, or 
more exactly a winged griffon, 
as it is explicitly stated by the 
Bundehesh. It is interesting to 
note that the Russian chronicle 
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does not give the Persian form 
Simourg, but the Sarmatian 
Simarg; marg means bird in 
modern Ossetic, which is the last 
remnant of the Sarmatian lan- 


guage. 

But the richest evidence is 
given by the Russian legends 
(Byliny), the sculptures on the 
exterior of the churches of 
Viadimir-Souzdal (Eleventh 
Century), and the Scythian le- 
gends and sculptured ornaments 
in gold and silver from the 
Scythian tumuli. The chief 


* Lavrentievskaia Lietopis, 1897, 
p-. 46. 
* Idem., p. 77. 
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deity is the goddess who is half-woman, but the lower part of 
whose body is that of a snake. 

She is mentioned by Herodotus as the mother of the whole 
Scythian race. Her husband was Heracles. Russian legend men- 
tions a divine snake with twelve trunks. Undoubtedly Herodotus 
knew it, but was afraid to mention it, because of its association 
with the Greek national hero Heracles. The Russian legend and 
the Scythian monuments give an identical representation. Rus- 
sian art continued to represent the twelve-snake deity on gold and 
silver amulets as late as the Eighteenth and possibly the Nine- 
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teenth Century (Kondakov and Tolstoi, Russian Antiquities in 
Monuments of Art, Fasc. V, pp. 161, 162). 

Ossetic folklore in the Nineteenth Century knows women who 
can change themselves partly or entirely into snakes, and in South 
Russia there is still the belief that witches have tails, the last 
remnant of the snake. 

The chief fantastic deities of Scythians, the snake woman, the 
Griffon Simarg, the winged horse, with wings concealed under the 
skin and projected during flight, and the cat woman (possibly 
panther woman) are represented in the Vladimir sculptures and 
described by Russian folklore. 
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Iranian influence was prominent in Russian popular belief and 
pictorial representations and, along with Christian Byzantine in- 
fluence, contributed to create Russian art and civilization. I may 
mention only the slave trade and later the serfdom and feudal 
landowning which are also derived from Iranian institutions. 

We know that the Slavs in the Eighth Century a. p. were a 
primitive agricultural people with patriarchal organization on 
democratic lines. It is doubtful whether they had hereditary 
princes. Generally they were ruled by a popular assembly and 
elected chiefs. 

On the contrary the Scythians and Sarmatians had royal dynas- 
ties (Rostovzev, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, pp. 72 and 
120), and a powerful feudal nobility, who owned large estates, and 
carried on extensive trade in slaves and cereals. Most of the com- 
mon people were serfs or slaves. The social distinction of classes 
was very sharp and so was the economic. In the Ninth Century, 
when prince Oleg took possession of Kiev and brought there the 
infant prince Igor, a sudden change came. In the course of the 
single lifetime of prince Igor Russia, or at least the southern part 
of it, was turned into a strong monarchy, with nobles bearing 
Norman, Iranian and other foreign names (the Slavonic names 
were very few), with an important class of merchants, who affixed 
their names to diplomatic treaties, with slavery in full bloom and 
a growing serfdom. Evidently the Normans, who composed a 
small armed minority among the Slavs, found the Scythian politi- 
cal organization extremely convenient for the consolidation of their 
dominion and readily adopted it. It was fully applied in South 
Russia. As we advance to the North, away from Iranian influence, 
and enter the regions that were purely Slavonic or mixed with 
Finns, we find the new organization weaker and weaker. Moscow 
never had regular slaves and serfdom developed slowly and with 
great difficulty. Novgorod maintained its full political freedom 
till it was overthrown in the Fifteenth Century by the Grand Duke 
of Moscow. Normans created the Russian state by introducing 
Iranisation into its political and economic life. This explains the 
rapid growth of Kiev and its quick decay. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury brought the emancipation of serfs, the Twentieth has seen 
the destruction of the remnants of Norman and Iranian traditions, 
the sudden disappearance of which shattered completely the Rus- 
sian state. 








BRIEF NOTE 


Rajasekhara on Sisundka 


In JAOS 42, pp. 194-7, I have given reasons for thinking that 
Sisunika (var. Sisuniga), who according to the Puranas ascended 
the throne of Magadha c. 700 B.c., was an Elamite prince, the 
name Sisundka being equivalent to the designation Susinak borne 
by Elamite sovereigns. A corroboration from tradition seems to 
be provided by a passage in RajaSekhara’s Kavyamimdansd, a San- 
skrit work of c. 900 a. p. to which Mahaimahopadhyaya Haraprasid 
Sastri has kindly drawn my attention. The work has been edited 
as No. 1, Gaekwid’s Oriental series (Baroda, 1916) by Messrs. 
C. D. Dalal and R. A. Shastry. At p. 50 occurs the passage in 


question : 


. apabhramsabhasanapravanah paricdrakavargah, samdgadha- 
bhdsabhinwvesinyah paricdrikah, prakrtasamskrtabhdsdvida antah- 
purikah; mitrant caisya sarvabhdsdvindt bhaveyuh .. . . svabha- 
vane hi bhdsiniyamam yatha prabhurvidadhati tatha bhavatt. 

$riiyate hi Magadhesu Sisundgo nama raja: tena duruccara- 
nastau varndnapdsya antahpura eva pravartito niyamah, takara- 
dayascatvaro mirdhanydstrtiyavarjamusmanastrayah ksakdrascett. 


Translation 


“.... The (male) servants (of the king-poet should be) versed 
in speaking ApabhramSa, the (female) servants (should) attend 
with the Magadha language (on their lips). The inmates of the 
harem should know the Prakrta and the Samskrta languages, and 
his friends should know all languages. . . . In his own house, how- 
ever, the linguistic rules which the master prescribes are followed. 

(For instance) it is said that in Magadha a king named 
Sisuniga prescribed for his harem a rule excluding the following 
eight letters as being difficult to pronounce :—the four cerebrals 
beginning with fa (i. e. fa, tha, da and dha), the three sibilants 
leaving out the third (i. e. Sa, sa and ha) and also ksa.” 

Two points in this remarkable passage demand particular atten- 
tion. In the first place, we are told that the exclusions were 
sanctioned by Sisunaika on account of the difficulty in pronuncia- 
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tion, suggesting, primarily, the operation of Prakritic influence. 
In the second place, we are informed that the linguistic legislation 
was devised for the royal seraglio, for ladies of rank. Consequently, 
if we must think of Prakrits, we must leave out their vulgar varie- 
ties. Magadhi, which by its name appears entitled to our foremost 
consideration, is thus definitely ruled out; and the retention by 
Sisunaika of the dental sa in preference to the cerebral sa and the 
palatal Sa—the last-named being a characteristic of Magadhi—as 
well as his non-compliance with the peculiar Magadhi rule rejecting 
altogether the sound ra is satisfactorily accounted for. Paisaci 
must follow suit, since it has no superior status in this connexion ; 
and, if Grierson is right in locating its home in Dardistan, its 
claim becomes geographically inadmissible. The dialects of the 
North-Western area which retained the three sibilants are a far cry. 
In fact, if we remember the Puranic statement that Sigunika came 
via Benares which was entrusted with the care of his son, we should 
hardly hesitate to look upon Sauraseni—the dialect reserved for 
use, in Indian dramaturgy, by ladies of rank—as the inspirer of 
Sisunika. The salient feature of Sauraseni, as indeed of all Pra- 
krits except Magadhi, PaiSaci and the Prakrits of the North-West 
(all of which must be excepted in the present connexion), is the 
absence of Sa, sa and ksa—three out of the eight letters expunged 
by Sisunaika. The same feature is also found in Pali; and in so far 
as Pali crystallizes in literary form the tendency of the conver- 
sational dialect which was with little local variation employed in 





1 Magadhi is specially reserved for inferior characters in the dramas; 
even in the passage we are discussing it is assigned to menials. The 
solitary instance of early epigraphic Mag. found at Ramgarh proceeds from 
a ripadakga (artisan or moneyer) and is associated with a devadasi 
(temple-prostitute). And the few seals from Patna and elsewhere em- 
ploying éa for sa do not establish for the dialect a position in cultured 
society. It seems that among Mag. characteristics the replacement of sa 
and sa by Sa had the most vulgar associations, since ASoka does not adopt 
it though he adopts the others (la for ra, and nom. sing. of masc. a-stem 
ending in -e). We must remember, too, that Asoka needed more to con- 
form to popular speech as he aimed at successful missionary propaganda 
through written edicts intelligible to ordinary people, whereas Sisundka 
was framing an orthoepic rule to be followed indoors. The absence of 
sa, sa and ksa from all the recensions of Asoka’s edicts except those of the 
North-West shows that the tendency to drop out these sounds was already 
in the 3d century B.C. general and widespread. 
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the area over which Buddhist propaganda, in its earliest stage, 
exercised the utmost influence, we may regard the tendency to 
drop out the sounds Sa, sa and ksa as very anciently characterizing 
the Prakritic usage of the locality with which the name of 
Sisunika is prominently associated.2 We may therefore ascribe 
these three exclusions to a desire on the part of that prince to 
conform to Prakritic usage in refined society. 

But a like explanation will not apply to the cases of the other 
five sounds set aside by SiSunika, namely, ha, ta, tha, da and dha. 
The sound of ha is very prominent in Prakrit, and cerebralization 
of dentals is a well-marked characteristic manifested by Indo-Aryan 
speech even as early as Vedic times; so that, in eliminating ha and 
the cerebral group from his harem, Sisunika appears distinctly 
un-Indian. In short, he shows himself accustomed to a non-Indic 
tongue wherein ha and the cerebrals were taboo. 

In attempting a more specific definition of this tongue, our 
choice is necessarily limited by geographical as well as historical 
considerations. Old Persian could have been adverted to, had it 
not contained its indispensable ha. We must first think of Elam, 
certainly before we think of Assyria or Ionia. And, if we find 
‘that in the Susian language ha and the cerebrals do not occur, 





*Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, pp. 153-4) considers Pali to be based 
ultimately on the Kosala dialect in the form spoken in Avanti. Liiders 
(SBAW, 1913, S. 100-3) and Sylvain Lévi (JA, 1912, p. 512) think that 
the Buddha’s teachings, originally expressed in his native dialect (Old 
Ardha-migadhi or ‘Kosalan’), were afterwards translated into the 
“ Western ” dialect and then found their way to Ceylon through the instru- 
mentality of Mahinda, as tradition asserts. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
Professor of Linguistics at the Calcutta University, with whom I have had 
the advantage of a thorough discussion in preparing this Note, is of 
opinion that Pali is based on (early) Sauraseni—the refined speech par 
excellence and the lingua franca of those days like its modern representa- 
tive Hindusthini—into which the Buddha’s teachings were rendered before 
their transmission to Ceylon. 

*It seems that Susian actually did not contain ha and the cerebrals. 
See Bertin, Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 93 and reff. What Bertin trans- 
literates as & he describes as an ‘aspirated guttural’ (p. 95) and is 
distinguished by him from ‘ the simple aspirate h’ (p. 95) or the ‘ guttural 
spirant h’ (p. 96), both h and h being found in Old Persian. It is note- 
worthy that, in the trilingual Persian inscriptions, proper names beginning 
with h in Persian have lost the aspirate in their Elamite correspondents. 
Susian # was, it is true, very nearly Indic Sa; but its presence in Susian 
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we should attribute the exclusion of these sounds by Siéunika to 
the influence of that tongue rather than to any other source, par- 
ticularly since his very name has a Susian appearance, and his- 
torical indications point to the possibility of an Elamite penetra- 
tion into India at that period.* We should thus be able to claim 
that, according to the tradition handed down by Rajaéekhara, 
Sisunika was in language a Sudinak. The weight to be attached 
to such tradition is naturally uncertain. But, as the very existence 
of Sisunaika is attested by literary tradition of a date not earlier 
than the 4th century a.p., and the continuity of the tradition is 
borne witness to by references in the Puranas (5th cent.) and 
Bana’s Harsacarita® (7th cent.), it would seem to be quite in 
keeping with the method of historical criticism to view the testi- 
mony of RajaSekhara as part of the entire evidence. 


Harit KrisHna Dzs. 
Calcutta, India. 





does not affect our argument, since its exclusion by Siéunika is sufficiently 
accounted for by Prakritic influence, as I have shown. 

* JAOBK, vol. 42, pp. 194 ff. 

*Chap. VI. The tradition contemplates a foreign invasion of Magadha 
in the last year of Kakavarni, son of Sifunika (c. 630 B.c.). The invaders 
are called Yavanas. 
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Un papyrus médical copte, publié et traduit par M. Eire CHas- 
SINAT: being Vol. 32 of the Mémoires publiés par les Mem- 
bres de |’Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
sous la direction de M. Georges Foucart. Cairo: Imprimerie 
de l’Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1921. 15 + 


395 pp.; 20 plates. 


This is a fine folio volume, the result of many years of pains- 
taking research. It is a real treasure-house of information as to 
products available in a period of history on which our information 
is relatively scanty—that of the early Caliphate in Egypt. Egyp- 
tians had gained a high reputation in medicine, and several formu- 
laries of the Pharaonic period have been discovered, including the 
Papyrus Ebers, revealing an advanced therapeutic science. Later 
Egyptian literature in these lines is, however, very scanty. There 
is a small parchment manuscript in the Vatican library, but the 
most extensive is the papyrus on which M. Chassinat’s work is 
based, which was found at Meshaikh. This shows that there was 
- an unbroken tradition of science between Pagan and Christian 
periods in Egypt. Native, Greek and Christian influences were 
combined. The Mohammedan rulers in Egypt placed much confi- 
dence in the Christian physicians. Their works were translated 
into Arabic. It is notable that few texts of this sort in Coptic are 
known, but this seems to be due to accidental disappearance. This 
Coptic manuscript contains Arabic formulae in addition to the 
earlier authorities, It is written in the Sahidic dialect, in language 
which is clear and simple, but less pure than that of the ecclesi- 
astical writings. The vocabulary is largely new and contains tech- 
nical expressions difficult of interpretation. The identification of 
drugs and products is also difficult. As is well known, scholars and 
others frequently applied the same name to different substances of 
which their knowledge was also defective. The manuscript con- 
tains some alchemical symbols, also pharmaceutical. 

According to the account given by M. Chassinat of the discovery 
of this manuscript, it was purchased by Bouriant for the Library 
of the French Institute of Oriental Archaeology at Cairo in the 
winter of 1892-3. It appears that peasants had discovered a ruined 
brick chamber at Meshaikh which occupies a part of the site of the 
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ancient Lepidotonpolis. Within this chamber was a pottery jar, 
the mouth of which was sealed with clay, and within the jar were 
a roll and some loose scraps of written papyrus. These the natives 
separated for sale, and some of the pieces came to Bouriant, who 
realized their value and after considerable effort succeeded in get- 
ting possession of most of them. 

The manuscript itself is a single roll 0.27 meter wide by 2.48 
meters long, covered with writing. ‘The text is in long lines with 
a margin at the left side only. The prescriptions are usually at 
the beginning of a line, with ornamented initial letter, and a closing 
sign, in form a double circle. There are 420 lines in the treatise 
and 237 separate medical formulae, It is the largest work of this 
kind that has yet seen the light. The manuscript dates approxi- 
mately from the 9th or 10th century. There are indications that 
the writer knew both Arabic and Greek, in addition to Coptic. Its 
mention of galangal and of other Arabian products indicates that 
it was written after the great work of translation undertaken at 
Bagdad under the Abbassid Caliphs, which was completed during 
the 9th century. M. Chassinat thinks that the author probably 
lived in the second half of the 10th century. He recalls that after 
the conquest of Egypt the Copts were rather slow in acquiring the 
Arabic language. 

The treatise is written anonymously. The author was evidently 
a practising physician, as his father before him, and was familiar 
with the earlier medical writers. In its general plan it is not a 
medical treatise properly so-called, but rather a sort of formulary 
of general therapeutics. Its chapter headings resemble those of the 
Papyrus Pbers, and its structure is similar to that of medical 
texts of the Pharaonic period in such matters as the classification 
of ailments, etc. Its materia medica is abundant and varied. Its 
medicaments specially named are few. These usually appear under 
Greek names, though some are Coptic or Arabic. The author rarely 
alludes to his sources. In two cases the names of physicians are 
attached to his prescriptions. He shows a predilection for medical 
writings in the Arabic language, often preferring them to Greek 
works which he translates or copies. One formula found in Galen 
M. Chassinat traces to an Eastern translation, of which traces 
appear also in Avicenna. It is impossible to tell from this manu- 
script how far it represents purely Egyptian medicine. Progress 
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of the science in the early Christian centuries remains almost un- 
known. But the manuscript does show a profound knowledge of 
medicine in Egypt since the time of the Vatican manuscript. 

The author frequently uses a cryptographic alphabet of the By- 
zantine Greek period already known from a Greek manuscript also 
discussed by Hyvernat. In this cipher the 24 letters of the Greek 
alphabet are divided into three rows of eight letters each, a to th, 
i to p, and r to 6, and the regular order of the letters in the three 
rows is reversed so that th replaces a, p replaces i, 6 replaces r, 
etc. ; but as this is an easy cipher to read, there are letters prefixed 
from time to time changing the order, so that a key would be 
necessary. There are also five additional characters which remain 
apart and hold their regular order. The words written according 
to this system have certain peculiarities. Almost always they are 
fully vocalized. LZ is assimilated to r more often than elsewhere 
in the text where the cipher is not used. M. Chassinat gives a 
complete comparative alphabetical table. The transcription of 
Arabic words is done with care, but is often phonetic rather than 
orthographic, and a detailed concordance is attached. 

The weights and measures in the receipts in this treatise are on 
the Graeco-Roman system and the units are the pound, the ounce, 
the drachm, the scruple and the obol. For liquid measure, we find 
the lak and the ouath, corresponding to the Greek cotyle and ozxy- 
baphon, the Latin acetabulum, The manuscript is provided with 
a complete index of words in Coptic, Greek and Arabic transcript, 
also materia medica and formulae. 

Space forbids any general discussion of the 237 separate for- 
mulae contained in the treatise. A few items of interest may be 
noted. Several remedies for eye trouble are given, which incorpor- 
ate myrrh and gum arabic, and M. Chassinat, under the item 
myrrh, discusses the anti of the earlier hieroglyphs, which he thinks 
was frankincense because myrrh was not supposed to have reached 
Egypt until comparatively late. He notes that it does not appear 
at any rate under a separate name in the Papyrus Harris, but does 
appear frequently in the embalming ritual and in various temple 
inscriptions of the earlier dynasties. It might here be suggested 
that myrrh and frankincense are produced in the same regions of 
southern Arabia and Somaliland, and that a more probable classi- 
fication of the hieroglyphic nomenclature would be to suppose that 
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these gums were separated according to the size, shape and color 
of the piece rather than the botanical orders of the trees which 
produced them, with which the Egyptians had no direct personal 
acquaintance. It seems unnecessary to postulate in primitive 
times any such arbitrary separation of fragrant gums from the 
same source of supply as the contrary view would require. 

The author knows the Eastern camphor and aloes, but M. Chas- 
sinat notes that the Copts, although they knew and used the word 
kaphora, also applied to those substances another word zopissa 
which usually refers to a totally different substance, in Greek usage 
usually a barnacle. For aloes the author uses the Arabic word 
sabir, which was applied to quite a number of bitter things, includ- 
ing myrrh, dragon’s blood, Socotran aloes and even squills. 

Among other eye remedies appears a word sitraj, which M. Chas- 
sinat identifies with the Indian pepperwort, but in other works 
there was an Indian sttraj the description of which sounds rather 
like a product of the cinnamon laurel. There is frequently pre- 
scribed the impure oxide of zinc, a sublimate, which was known 
throughout the lands of the Caliphate as tutiya and was taken 
usually from furnaces where copper had been refined, but also 
sometimes direct from the mines. This word seems to be more or 
less equated to the Latin cadmia. 

Among the ingredients in analgesic plasters is the familiar word 
galbanum, another term which seems to have been applied to many 
things covering numerous twigs or roots having a merely external 
similarity. M. Chassinat renders as minium the Coptic word sili- 
kon, which is the Greek serikon, which was given to the red oxides 
of both iron and lead, and also, of course, to the raw silk of 
Turkestan. 

For litharge is used the Coptic lytharkyron, elsewhere in this 
manuscript lithalkyron ; in other Coptic works it appears tharkiron. 

For a general eye tonic a single prescription may be quoted in 
full: 

“ Good powder for the eye; ginger, galangal, clove, Indian nard; 
one drachm of each; grind well; add wine for seven days, mixing 
every day, then let it dry; grind again. It will work for thee by 
itself morn and eve; it is wheat for thee, O my son.” 

For nard we find the Coptic nartostachos, a corruption of the 
Greek nardostachys and elsewhere in the manuscript this is given 
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the Arabic synonym nardin tib; there is yet another nard piartos- 
trochos, perhaps a corruption from the same Greek original, but 
equated with the Arabic sunbul at-tib, and this Arabic word appears 
in the Coptic soumpoul. Here there may be some effort to dis- 
tinguish between the spikenard of the Himalayas and the lemon- 
grass nard of the Malabar Coast. 

For cataract there is prescribed carvi, presumably our caraway, 
which appears elsewhere as al-khamoun kharmenet, and M. Chassi- 
nat observes that ‘Abd ar-Razzaq says karmany cummin is caraway 
and cardamom, which latter appears in several medical texts to be 
identical with the Ethiopian cummin. Others say that caraway is 
Armenian cummin, and the confusion seems to arise from the ap- 
plication of the word kamoun to other vegetable substances than 
cummin. 

The original sense of karmany is uncertain. Personal corre- 
spondence with Sir D. E. Wacha, a prominent Parsee of Bombay, 
informs me that it is still a popular remedy and condiment in 
western India. Some would derive the word from the Greek Kar- 
mania, but Avicenna distinguishes karmany cummin from Persian 
and says one is black and the other white. The Persians, however, 
‘associate the name karmany with caraway and quite possibly Persia 
produces two varieties farsi and karmant, both of which were con- 
fused with the Ethiopian cummin. 

The following prescription may be referred to modern beauty 
parlors: “To remove eyebrows: take three ticks from a black ox; 
pull out the hairs, rub with the blood from the ticks; they will not 
grow again.” 

One prescription is, “ pterikon for the eyes; cadmia 2 drachms, 
malabathrum 4 drachms, sal ammoniac 1 drachm, copper 1 
drachm,” M. Chassinat thinks that the word pterikon should be 
read pterygion, making it out to be an affection of the conjunctiva. 
In this prescription it is interesting to note the Coptic word mara- 
bathron which is given the synonym “ water of entég.” It seems 
difficult to identify this substance with the malabathron of the 
Greeks, which, according to Pliny and the author of the Periplus, 
was brought in great volume from the ports of Travancore. I have 
supposed that this was the leaf of the Indian laurel, of which cin- 
namon was the bark, though a Tamil correspondent suggests to me 
that it may more probably have been the sheath of the nutmeg. 
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Entég, however, is a word usually applied to the rye-grass or the 
wild fennel. In another manuscript the trade word malabathron 
is corrupted into marathron, showing how unsafe it is to identify 
such words with any single substance at different periods of history. 
The word appears in numerous remedies for the eyes, and its name 
was given specifically to an eye salve. M. Chassinat notes that in 
the Bohairic Scala it appears as philon karabatroun, evidently a 
corruption from Greek phyllon malabathrou. Whatever this sub- 
stance was, the name was often abridged to phyllon, and mediaeval 
scholars knew it as phyllon indikon or folium indicum. Pliny dis- 
tinguishes three sorts, the Syrian, Egyptian and Indian, but is very 
vague in his descriptions. 

That extraction of teeth was more of an undertaking in those 
days than now is indicated by a prescription for a tooth to be ex- 
tracted by iron; namely, that hellebore of good quality should be 
applied to the region of the cheek about the affected tooth. Apply, 
says the writer, and you will be surprised. It is true that hellebore 
has a certain analgesic quality. In Coptic the word is written 
ereborou. 

Indian sandalwood appears in several prescriptions. Here the 
native chandana, Arabic sandal has become in Coptic santel. 

The business side of the profession crops up in the prescription 
for a diseased mouth; alum and dill, each 1 drachm, to which is 
appended the remark, “ God knows how good this remedy is. Take 
your pay.” 

In other prescriptions M. Chassinat renders as minium the word 
peres, which is older than the Greek or Roman period and is found 
in Pharaonic Greek medical texts. Brugsch renders it coriander, 
but Loret after studying a recipe for Kyphi on the temple at Edfu, 
found the phrase peres otherwise called grains of ouan, which he 
identified with the juniper berry. However, the Papyrus Ebers 
gives a hint that there were two pereg, the one vegetable and the 
other mineral, and in this case a mineral substance seems to be 
indicated. 

In several of the prescriptions earlier folklore seems to be latent, 
as, for instance, a powder to stanch the flow of blood which consists 
of charcoal and the burned hair of a woman; and for a persistent 
ulcer, wax, sandal, hog fat and split mouse. Split fowl, cat or 
rabbit may be found as domestic remedies for wounds in many a 
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backwoods settlement today, but a decoction of split mouse as one 
ingredient in a salve seems an over-refinement. 

In an antidote for poisons is the Coptic pharmagia, identical, of 
course, with Greek pharmakeia, not usually limited to poisonous 
drugs. 

In another prescription for a healing plaster the items are scoria 
of silver, oil, distilled vinegar and fresh boi. In M. Chassinat’s 
index this is noted merely as “a drug not identified.” The word, 
however, seems to be Persian, and its appearance in this Coptic 
text is of interest. Boi or bod was an ingredient of incense in the 
Zoroastrian ritual, and some have identified it with the bdellium of 
Baluchistan. Laufer suggests that the word may be more general 
in its nature, that its literal meaning is simply “ odor,” and cites 
West’s translation of the Bundahisn to the effect that whatever 
root or gum or wood is scented, as frankincense, varast, kust or 
costus, sandalwood, cardamom, marjoram, camphor, orangemint 
and others of this general nature they call a scent or bod. 


Witrrep H. Scuorr. 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


Parallelism in Isaiah. Chapters 1-35 and 37. 22-35. The Recon- 
structed Text (Hebrew). By Witt1aAm Popper. (University 
of California Publications. Semitic Philology. Vol. 1, No. 5, 
pp. 1*-116*.) Berkeley, Cal.: Universtry oF CALIFORNIA 
Press, 1923. xi-+ 116 pp. 


The reconstruction of any Hebrew text of the Bible is, to say the 
least, precarious and problematic, and many a scholar who has trod 
this thorny path is aware of the numerous pitfalls confronting 
him. But Prof. William Popper is fortunate in having chosen, 
comparatively speaking, the fairly well preserved and smooth text 
of Isaiah and in having as his sole guide, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the well-known principle of parallelism. Moreover, he 
does not claim, as so many others do presumptuously, to have re- 
constructed the actual and original text of Isaiah, but to have set 
up a tolerably good and correct text “ nearer in spirit to the author’s 
original ” than what he styles “the evident Masoretic error,” to 
serve as a suitable text-book for college students who find it difficult 
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to wade through the apparent incoherencies and seeming discrepan- 
cies of the Masoretic text. As such his attempt is highly com- 
mendable and certainly deserves unstinted credit, especially if we 
consider the great amount of laborious investigation and pains- 
taking research underlying a work of this kind. Besides, a good 
deal of ingenuity has to be exercised in order to attain the proper 
expression and exact phraseology. Evidently Popper, through a 
long and intensive study of the Book of Isaiah, has made himself 
familiar with the style and diction of that prophet, for in his re- 
construction he generally attains a considerable degree of precision 
and exactitude. 

However, this attainment is only partly due to his own effort. 
As is inevitable with a universally commented book like Isaiah, 
the editor utilizes to a very large degree the accumulated corrections 
and emendations of his erudite predecessors, though for one reason 
or another he fails to state his authorities in each case. Thus he 
leans heavily on Duhm, Cheyne, and Marti, not to mention elder 
luminaries like Delitzsch, Graetz, and others, yet he never mentions 
them by name. This is a considerable drawback in the book, for 
the average reader may be led to assume that all the emendations 
are original. Perhaps there may be some justification for not 
indicating sources in the edition of a text for students, but it is 
certainly puzzling that even in Popper’s detailed commentary to 
this edition published some time ago (University of California 
Publications, Semitic Philology, Vol. 1, No. 3 (August 1918), 
Part II, pp. 267-444, to chapters 1-10; No. 4 (April 1923), Part 
III, pp. 445 ff., to chapters 11-35) no authorities and sources are 
given. ‘The critical reader thus has a task to determine the origin 
and provenance of each departure from the received text. After a 
careful investigation I am led to the conclusion that the bulk of 
the emendations are borrowed, in each case from good and reliable 
authorities, originality consisting largely in dexterous transposition 
and logical rearrangement of the Masoretic text, which is by no 
means a slight and negligible feat. 

Of course, not all the corrections and emendations, as will be 
seen further on, should be approved and accepted as final; and as 
to the logical arrangement, it has its demerit as well as merit. 
For by no means should a student be led to believe that the ancient 
Hebrews, or for that matter all Orientals, were very fond of strictly 
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logical constructions. The opposite is true. Hence the apparent 
confusion and seeming difficulty in biblical texts, particularly in 
the Prophets, whose mode of delivery under a highly strung tension 
of ecstasy was necessarily staccato-like and disconnected. And so 
any rationalization and stratification of the biblical text does away 
with one of its cardinal characteristics. And not only this: Popper, 
like many others, presupposes strict regularity as a main feature 
of the biblical text, with hardly a departure from this regularity. 
But as a matter of fact the Hebrew Scriptures are replete with 
irregularities and discrepancies, grammatical, syntactical, and rhe- 
torical. Thus in his reconstruction he goes to the point of con- 
stantly harmonizing the gender of the subject and predicate in 
accordance with strict Hebrew grammar, forgetting that it is the 
irregular construction and frequent disagreement which is charac- 
teristic of biblical Hebrew. Moreover, Popper seems to assume 
that under no circumstances would the prophet have used the same 
word in both members of the parallelism, which is absurd. There 
are too many cases of such repetition to assume that all of them 
are due to faulty transmission. Are we still to learn that monotony 
is one of the delights of the East, just as variety is the craving of 
‘the West? And finally, the principle of parallelism. Ever since 
the days of Lowth the Western world had been made aware of the 
indisputable fact that parallelism is a dominant feature of Hebrew 
poetry. But surely, it is not the sole principle. Not all oracles 
are in parallels. As suggested by Dr. Louis I. Newmann, Popper’s 
collaborator in Studies in Biblical Parallelism (1918), there may 
have been also another stylistic and rhetorical principle in the 
prophetic utterances beside that of parallelism. The numerous 
poetical phrases and passages in the Prophets that lack a parallel 
cannot all be due to faulty transmission or the carelessness of ama- 
nuenses. For Prof. Popper therefore to be guided solely by the 
principle of parallelism, to the point of letting parallelism suggest 
the corrections and emendations, evinces a high degree of partial- 
ity and preconceived notion. 

That this strictly logical and uncompromising attitude quite 
often leads the editor astray will be seen from the following remarks 
on some of the emendations and departures from the received text: 


1.2b the addition of m)33, for the sake of parallelism, is unwar- 
ranted, as O° may stand for both sons and daughters, comp. 
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BDB. s. v., § 2.—v. 12b O2p for ND7"n is unnecessary, as both may 
be equivalent, see BDB. s. v. V, §5.—v. 15 729 “pw onew 
supplied by the editor, is a weak parallel to woo O'MT ODY.— 
v. 25b, P. reads “2d with the Septuagint, but «is xafapov probably 
stands for 722, misread from the masoretic D3—v. 31b, taking 


yon to refer to a tree, P. emends \5yb) to ‘3y', but all ancient 


sources from the Septuagint and Targum down refer it to wicked 
people and their work.—2.6a P.’s reconstruction is hardly felici- 
tous: the introduction of the dispensable O7N clogs the already 
lengthy stichos, while the practical identity of O'7y in a and “y 
in b adds weakness to the parallelism.—yv. 16b NYDw, for which 
Graetz suggested M.D in view of G.’s wAoia, probably meant some 
sea-faring vessel (cf. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, p. 50, n. 3), 
and the emendation ON OY 5D dy) is uncalled for.—3.8b the 
supplied phrase mm) 5x nbn 22w> is hardly satisfactory, despite 


the reference to 26.10 and 59.3: these two passages show clearly 
that by may be said of a person, while of a tongue it is proper 


to say mdi munmn.—yv. 17b there is hardly a doubt that the word 


jnb, for which P. substitutes }"Mw, has been transmitted correctly 
and should stand as it is, meaning pudenda muliebria; in one way 
or another it is connected with the primitive Semitic root Nb 
“to open” and must have meant originally “ orifice.”—v. 24b as 
pointed out by Stade (ZAW. 26, 133) ‘> =D, meaning “ stigma,” 
is an appropriate antithesis to '5° ; why emend it to 153?-—5.1b P. 
emends 7" to "1" with Cersoy, but as shown by Lowth, Cheyne, 


and Budde," is an abbreviated form of O™" —plur. abstr.— 


v. 7b MEwn, following dvoyia of G, is emended to Hwy with the 
implication of 0% 4Hw, but nowhere in the Bible does "Dw in itself 
refer to violence or lawlessness; for a satisfactory explanation of 
miwe comp. Gray’s Commentary to Isaiah ad loc. and Gesenius- 
Buhl** s. v.—8.6 P. follows Giesebrecht in coupling wwy with oxd 
in an adverbial sense and eliminating the rest of the sentence; 
but against this radical step it may be maintained, in the interest 
of parallelism, that in w(})ww) there is hidden some rare verb of a 
meaning similar to OND.—v. 9b P. invents yy) MMM for the 
second \MM) INNA, but there is no reason why a repetition of the 
same phrase should be looked upon with suspicion; there are nu- 
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merous cases of such repetitions in the Bible, and especially in 
Isaiah (comp. George Buchanan Gray, The Forms of Hebrew 
Poetry, p. 254, n. 2).—v. 14a P. reads with Lagarde wend (from 


wp) and meaning “ stumbling-block”) for wipnd, though this 
word does not occur anywhere in Hebrew literature—9.4a Dn D5 
for wy D is indefensible, and even for the purpose of parallelism 
Graetz’s yw is far superior.—v. 16a either Lagarde’s MW. = MDD" 
or Kittel’s mow — Arab. samuha meaning clemens fuit does jus- 
tice to the parallelism and it is not necessary to introduce a third 
parallel jm xb.—v. 1%b the masoretic \22NM*) is superior to the 
editor’s PANN: true, JNNN is a hapax legomenon, but that is no 
reason for rejecting it ; Luzzatto may be right that }38N") =)33N0" 
with the easing of the harsh sounding D0 through a soft &, or with 
Haupt it may even be equivalent to 137M and have been formed 
by Isaiah in assonance with the preceding 3330; as to MN}, the 
Sureq is no doubt in assonance to the Sureg in \D3NN, and the 
word should read Mixi or MI83= NI, cf. Ehrlich ad loc.—10.4 


it is interesting that P. does not follow Lagarde’s ingenious sug- 
gestion, but, like Graetz, follows the ancient versions in reading 
yrpand arn—v. db nyt 2 NIN Mon)“ a staff is he in the hand 
of my wrath” is hardly admissible, "° “ power ” not being used of 
an abstract noun.—v. 33a P. follows Duhm in reading (A)"yyn3, 
but undoubtedly Masoretic A¥"yn5 is correct, although not in the 
accepted sense of “ with terror” (Ibn Ganah, Kimhi, Luzzato, JPS 
version), but rather in the sense of Rashi “3)w) yuyn mnwe > 
to which the preformative » seems to point; is it not feasible to 
connect it with Arabic garada, V or VII, “be broken (bough)”? 
—11.4b YD 7353 (for YH YIw5) is a weak parallel to Mew myND 
and hardly suits the verb 737.—v. 6 P. invents a verb p37) at the 
beginning of b, a verb occurring nowhere in the Scriptures, except 
in the nominal form pan; if there was a verb here, and for this 
speaks Sept. BooxnPnoovra, it must be hidden in Xp), for which 
Duhm suggests 3°, Graetz py, and Ehrlich simply y— 
v. 8b AI “ move slowly” for AIA 1, no doubt with reference 
to 38. 15, is a poor parallel to pwyw).—14.10b it is difficult to see 
what P. gains by changing nn to nwn, or in forming in v, 17 
such an awkward phrase as ON wird YON; in v. 19 yD 
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is probably original and preferable to the emendation yy¥)>, 
especially if it be true that the prophet intended here an allusion 
to Nebukadnezzar (Ehrlich).—v. 20a 312 xd), supplied as a 
parallel to AMIP2 ONS ANN x5, sounds very prosaic and dis- 
crepant, likewise O'y for OMy in v. 21.—yv. 30 3m73 (for "23 ) 


is impossible, and should be either MIMD (cf. Ps. 119. 45) or 


5m 03.—16.6b Masoretic MD) 33'83) NN} is much better than 
the editor’s 1M3N2) IM)N}) 1318) with its repetition and sameness (for 


may “arrogance” see Lexica).—19.17a ry for ximd goes back 


to Buhl, but as pointed out by Marti, there is no need for emenda- 
tion, since $37 is an Aramaic form of 3M which has its origin in 
337 “to reel ” (parallel to 13 in Ps. 107. 27).—21.12a “for Oo) 
is hardly fitting; if the author felt like having a parallel verb, 
Krochmal’s 03) would have been both more appropriate and more 
poetical.—22.7b in imitation of “ppp in v. 5 P. reads here NWnw 


but why not keep the Masoretic text when it makes good sense, 
esp. when “ppp is still problematical?—In his zeal for emenda- 
tion P. is not deterred from introducing distinctly post-biblical 
words, as, e. g. O'S°SN for O°NSN¥ in 22.24a, referring no doubt 
to the Targumic and Talmudic-Aramaic Ny yy, a kind of earthen 
vessel or flower-pot.—23.4 })18 ‘Wid is quite legitimate; then 
why add M3 to 8? LP. may claim consistency, but the biblical 
text is not always consistent, just as it is not always logical.— 
28.4b the ingenious emendation 7x) for AX goes back to a 


verbal suggestion of Barth (AINA for ANN) as quoted by Ehrlich 
ad loc.—29.18a P., for the sake of parallel (Saxn), supplies a 
new noun AMD, from AWM “be silent,” but such a noun would 
have to be (NWN) WN, comp on from mn, and in this form it 
actually occurs in the Talmud (comp. Levy, Wérterbuch, II, 122, 
col, 2).—34.5a Ap is a poor substitute for AMI, for it only 
means “empty” and not “unoccupied” as required by 37M: 
P. no doubt thought of the biblical phrase 39M p77, but here pwn 
(Hiph.) means nothing but “empty out,” mAyMy being under- 
stood.—v. 9b M7yD mond is an inept phrase, besides being in dis- 
agreement as to gender (M9 is used with a fem. adj. only in post- 
biblical Hebrew). 
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It should also be pointed out that Popper, in his zeal for emen- 
dation, neglects some well-established grammatical and rhetorical 
principles which it is the merit of modern research to have dis- 
covered. An instance is adaptation of one grammatical form to 
another through association, as 7.11b ndyw due to the following 
nbynb (comp. B. M. Lewin, 9’3n2 orden 3n, Haifa 1921, p. 19), 
which P. needlessly changes to ndxw ; or 33.20b jys° under the 
influence of the preceding }J8w (comp. Phrlich ad loc.), which 
P. levels to Myy"; or again 37.27b where presumably AD w stands 
for MD3w in consonance with the following Ayp (cf. B. Lewin 
l. c., p. 10), yet P. emends it to AD"w. 

A few misprints, not recorded in the List of Corrections, should 
be indexed here: p. 3, 1. 37M39 should read AMID; p. 36, 1. 19 Twn, 


supplied for masoretic A7wy, should probably read 7wD, as may 
be assumed from the commentary ("wp occurs only in the plural) ; 


p. 74, 1. 47° is a misprint for 9); p. 76, 1. 4 Men should read 


mon. 

The book is beautifully printed, on excellent paper and in clear 
_ type. The brief prosaic prefaces to each chapter are printed in 
small and unvocalized type. Each separate prophecy bears a title, 
but these titles are not always well-chosen and pregnant with mean- 
ing, as e. g. 3" AN © %D for sect. 1 ch. 1, or 7 for sect. 1 ch. 5. 


JOSEPH REIDER. 
Dropsie College. 


Japanese Sword-Mounts. In the Collection of the Field Museum. 
By Heten C, Gunsautus. Chicago, 1923. 


All lovers of the symbolism in which Japanese art is so rich, 
as well of its history and beauty in material form, will welcome this 
exhaustive treatise on the sword-mounts. These served a two-fold 
purpose. They decorated and they made trustworthy the ideal and 
idealized weapon of the Samurai, or knights of Japan. 

To the reviewer, who lived under the feudal system of Japan, 
‘when there existed the living traditions, the honors paid, the eti- 
‘quette required, and the awe surrounding this token of knightly 
heritage and station, the memories are very keen. Equally vivid 
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are the remembrances of its abolition and the final and ceremonious 
farewell given to feudalism, on a national scale, all over the empire. 
On October 1, 1871, in the great castle hall of Fukui in Echizen, 
he saw the solemn burial of that feudalism, nearly a thousand years 
old, of which the sword was the guardian and exponent. It was 
an impressive scene, when local loyalty to a baron was transferred 
to the emperor. Similar ceremonies were repeated in over two 
hundred castles in Japan. 

The rigid requirements of the higher society in Old Japan were 
in the main, clean, noble poverty, pride in the simple life, self- 
repression, and abstinence from all vulgar ostentation, such as a 
trader of wealth might show. Exceptions there were, but the su- 
preme motive lay in the necessity and the desire to live the samurai 
life, according to its high code of honor. The intent was to work 
out one’s career, in antithesis to what we usually associate with the 
“new rich,” the purse-proud, the dandy, and, in general, the folks 
of unrefined tastes. 

Hence the almost utter absence of jewels and what we term rich 
personal adornment with the precious metals, from the two-sworded 
gentry and even their wives and children. Color, subdued or flam- 
boyant, voluminous textiles, embroidery, affluence of garments finely 
decorated with symbols, floral emblems and even landscapes, with 
a fairly rich heraldry were in showy evidence. Sleeves, waists and 
skirts, reinforced in varied attractive forms, were fashionable for 
the women and children, but for the men, the pride, even to oddly 
expressed haughtiness, was not habitually in gold or outward adorn- 
ments—except on the silk clothing, marking the wearer’s rank, the 
family crest on breast, sleeves, and back, and, chief of all, the sword. 
Excellence of steel and temper, the prestige of hereditary gift, or 
use, were elements of the pride of possession. Yet all art, history, 
charm, provocation to conversation, desire of seeing, handling and 
examining and proof by the possessor of confidence in the friendly 
guest, centered in the tsuba, or decorated guard. 

Quite probably—for the same set of ideas, amounting to a cult, 
as to the absence of personal adornment with metal decorations, 
more especially as regards contact with the cuticle, prevailed also 
in Korea—this age-old custom had its roots as is shown also in 
many European fairy tales, in some prehistoric conquest of people 
in the stone age by invaders having iron weapons, as was historic- 
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ally the case, both in the archipelago and the peninsula. Hence 
this theme offers an alluring by-path into the regions of ethnology. 

In any issue of research, those most interested in the subject 
will welcome Miss Gunsaulus’ labor of love, enthusiasm and pro- 
longed study. The results come to us in the form of a volume of 
nearly two hundred well printed pages ; which, besides introduction, 
text, table of signatures, and index, is enriched with sixty-one 
plates. It gives the history of the sword forms, from the single 
edged ken found in the prehistoric tombs of Yamato, made of iron, 
not cast but forged; to the early medieval two-edged weapons, and 
then, down to the superbly tempered and slightly curved swords of 
modern date. These have an iron backing for toughness and a steel 
edge for hardness and fineness. 

The author, however, leaving the treatment of the blades to other 
experts, deals throughout her book, with the tsuba, the metal 
plate, or disk, which fits between the hilt and blade. In earliest 
days, this was oval, and the handle of the weapon was a pommel, 
or “ turnip mallet ” so referred to in the earliest writings. In later 
as in earlier times, though round, oval, square, or of various shapes 
the tsuba was flat. In time, parallel with the development of 
metallurgy and plastic art, the tsuba became the chief vehicle of 
artistic expression in metal. 

To the critical student, the amount of thought and taste con- 
densed upon so small an area awakens high aesthetic emotion which 
is chiefly in the line of admiration. In time also, schools arose 
that developed not only the craftsman’s skill and taste, but artists 
vied with each other in the still finer art of creative thought, con- 
densation of ideas, and beauty of execution. 

It is not within the province of this brief review to do more than 
glance at this very creditable treatment of the various schools or 
lines of craftsmanship, while there is little in the book to criticize. 
In passing, one may take exception to the statement that under the 
feudal system of old Japan (p. 9) “there were approximately two 
millions of Samurai.” This is true only, if we include in the cen- 
sus all “ descendants,” that is, the families or households of the 
knights. 

My friend, Count Katsu Awa, a critical student of the figures 
in the case, reckoned about 450,000 gentlemen of adult age, who, 
in 1871 (when feudalism was swept away) were entitled to wear 
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two swords and therefore to receive pensions. It is however prob- 
able that there were as many as “five million blades” in the 
empire: that is, counting the dirks or short swords and those for 
defence only such as an ordinary subject could, under rules, carry 
singly. 

During my first year in Japan, all my students came to school, 
each, when on the street, retaining the two swords in his girdle, 
but entering the lecture room with his sword or dirk only. It 
meant much when the day of abolition having come, several of the 
lads or gentlemen presented me with their own cherished tokens, 
as proof of a new Japan. 


Witr1am Exzior Grirris. 
New York City. 


Goucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions. Vol. I: Archives from 
Erech. Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus. By Ray- 
MOND PHILIP DouGHERTY, PH.D. New Haven: Yate Unt- 
VERSITY Press; 1923. 67 pp. + 56 plates. 


With this volume Goucher College makes its debut into the field 
of Assyriology. Through the generosity of one of its patrons the 


College has come into possession of almost 1000 tablets and has 
committed their publication into the competent hands of Professor 
Dougherty. The volume is beautifully made and the copies of the 
texts are models of their kind. Altogether 420 texts are published, 
all of them records of one sort or another. They are dated in the 
reigns of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus and practically every 
year of each king is represented. The book is given over largely 
to the autographed texts. There is a brief introduction, trans- 
literation and translation of selected documents, and the usual lists 
of personal names, places, temples, canals and gates. A great 
amount of mental and physical labor and no small sum of money 
have gone into the making of the volume and unfortunately to a 
large degree it is “love’s labor lost.” These texts have contribu- 
tions to make, but most of them still remain wrapped up in the 
texts. The reviewer agrees with Professor Luckenbill (AJSL, 50, 
221) that what we need today is not so much the publication of 
the documents themselves as the results of the investigator’s work 
on the documents. Dougherty has done something of this in his 
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brochure, The Shirkitu of Babylonian Deities, but there are other 
things that he discovered from the texts and to get them other 
scholars will have to do a like amount of work and thus much time 
and energy are lost. We would welcome more notes like the ones 
on sirku, GIS = nasi, and Témé; and a complete glossary would 
be invaluable. May we hope for these in later volumes of the 


Series ? 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK. 


The University of Toronto. 


Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore, and Custom in British North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. By Ivor H. N. Evans. 
Cambridge, England: UNiversiry Press; 1923. ix + 299 pp. 


The author of this work is a member of the staff of the Federated 
Malay States Museums, who publishes in book form the results of 
investigations made between the years 1910-1921, some of which 
have previously appeared in British Anthropological periodicals 
and the Journal of the Museum. In the preface Mr. Evans mod- 
estly asserts that the data recorded supplement the researches of 
 Skeat and Blagden in the Malay Peninsula and Ling Roth’s well- 
known compilation of North Bornean ethnology. He frankly 
admits that, except in the case of the information obtained from 
native Malays or tribes speaking Malay in addition to their native 
tongue (e. g., the Semang and Sakai), it was necessary for him to 
make use of an interpreter or converse in the lingua franca of the 
region. This fact, together with the variety of topics investigated, 
and the short time (less than a month) spent with any one tribe, 
indicates the discursive character of the book, which is its chief 
limitation. No attempt is made to exhaust any particular subject 
in detail’ for any one region or to give even a fairly comprehensive 
sketch of all the beliefs, customs and folk-lore of a single tribe. 

Within the limits imposed by this sort of treatment the actual 
information recorded, fragmentary as it usually is, contains data 
which are interesting and valuable as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the peoples visited. Mr. Evans is conversant with the 
work of previous students and his data dovetail nicely with theirs. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to folk-lore and although 
the tales published appear only in an English version they com- 
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prise the most valuable section of the volume. The Negrito 
(Semang) stories, while few in number, are particularly welcome 
as no representative collection of their folk-tales has ever been 
published. Students of Hindu folk-lore will find it worth while, 
I think, to cull the author’s collection for parallels in incident 
and motif, as they may possibly find new evidence for the easterly 
migration of folkloristic elements which represent the early per- 
meation of native Indonesian cultures by Hindu civilization at 
the beginning of our era. 

Linguists will be interested in some Negrito songs which are 
given in text (pp. 161-169, 171-174) as are several Sakai oaths, 
formulas for stopping thunder storms, and other scattered ex- 
amples of verbal magic. Interesting also is the periphrastic Malay 
vocabulary (pp. 288-291), terms which must be substituted under 
certain circumstances (e. g., camphor-hunting, fishing, etc.) for 
ordinary words, taboo on these occasions. This “bahasa kapor” 
speech represents a peculiar turn which linguistic development has 
taken in this region and as some of the words appear to be obsolete 
in every-day speech their derivation is difficult to determine. 

The volume is unillustrated save for the excellent photograph 
of a Negrito of Perak which serves as a frontispiece. 


A. Irvine HALLowELL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


MINOR NOTICES 


Le Vartika de Kétyéyana. Par VAsupEvA GopALA PARANJPE, 
Professeur du Sanskrit, Fergusson College, Poona, Inde. 
Heidelberg: WeEIss’scHE UNIVERSITATSBUCHHANDLUNG, 1922. 


vii + 86 pp. 


The sub-title is “Une étude du style, du vocabulaire, et des postu- 
lats philosophiques” (of Kat.). The author undertakes to show 
that Kat. is dependent on the Jaiminiya (Mimansi) Sitras, and 
that the Nyaya Sitra and probably the Brahma Sitra were also 
antecedent tohim. Accepting Bhandarkar’s date, 142-144 B. c., for 
Patanjali, he estimates that of Kat. at 300-350 B.c. By this 
time, he appears to believe, all or most of the classical schools of 
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philosophy existed in codified and sharply defined forms. Not all 
Sanskritists will be ready to accept such a conclusion. The author 
does not always distinguish sufficiently between the appearance of 
ideas in fluid forms, and their codification into rigid systems. 





Daiwin Wali ’d-din Yakan. Cairo: Press or AL-MUKTATAF, 
1924. 12% -+vpp. 


A collection of the poems of the modern Arabic poet and literateur, 
Wali ’d-din, who died in 1921. The preface gives an interesting 
insight into the life and character of the poet, who is assigned a 
most prominent place in modern Arabic letters. A native of Con- 
stantinople, of high family and position, at one time banished by 
Abdu 1-Hamid to Siwas, he spent most of his life in Egypt. He 
was a champion of liberty in politics and in letters, and in the 
latter worked for emancipation from conventionalism of form and 
idea. Such a volume reminds us occidentals and even our Arabic 
seminars, which are too much devoted to the antique, that the 
Arabic still continues as a vigorous and potent literary factor, 
with the faculty of readjustment to the new forces of the world’s 
onward movement. 


The Prophetship and the Caliphate being a Translation of Alnu- 
buwwatwa-al-K hilafat by His Holiness Shams-ul-Ulama Mau- 
lana Syep Naymut Hasan Sanes, Mujtahid, Lucknow, 
translated by L. A. Harpart. Published by the Darut Tasa- 
NEEF Muwayyep-uLt-Utum Association: Lucknow, 1924. 
43 pp. Price 12 Annas. 


Islam in the Light of Shiaism being a Translation of the Shariatul 
Islam (Part I) by the late Moulana Syep MoHAMMED SauIp, 
translated with supplementary notes by A. F. BapsHan Hvs- 
AIN, B. A. Lucknow (at the same press as the above): 1924. 
77 -+xivpp. Price Re. 1. 


The author of the first of these booklets, which is translated from 
Urdu, is spoken of in a preface as one of the greatest of living 
Shiite Mujtahids; the second, the original of which is presumably 
Arabic, is the posthumous translation of a work by His Holiness’s 
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son, a most promising Mujtahid whose life was cut off at the age of 
thirty-one (1918). The two books represent the active propaganda 
of the modern Shiites of India, and are of use and interest to 
Western students in presenting in a most intelligible and reason- 
able way the tenets of Shiism. The first of the books consists of 
the argument against the Sunnites in regard to the Caliphate, 
pressing rigorously the claims of an Alide faction which finds none 
to represent the Prophet since the disappearance of the Twelfth 
Imam. The other is a brief doctrinal statement of the tenets of 
the sect, with notes bearing upon Western philosophy of the day, 
and at the end a comparative table of Shiite and Sunnite differ- 
ences. The two little volumes give a valuable insight into the 
cultured mind of a party of Islam which has its own strong 
opinions upon the theology and politics of Islam. In regard to 
the theology it may be noticed that along with the ultra-mystical 
tenet of the Hidden Twelfth Imam Shiism contradicts Sunnism 
with its Pelagianism in the idea of God, who is represented as doing 
right because it is right and as owing love to his creatures. 





The Encyclopedia of Islam ... edited by M. Tu. Hovutsma, 
T. W. Arnotp, R. Basset, and H. Baver. Number 27 
(Java-Kaikobad). London: Luzac anp Co., 1924. 


This new part of the invaluable Encyclopedia continues with its 
interesting variety of articles, all contributed by experts. The one 
of most general interest is that on the Ka‘ba, by Wensinck, pp. 
584-591. The historical and geographical articles are full, e. g. 
‘Kabylia’ (the mountain country of Algeria), ‘ al-KAdisiye.’ 
Macdonald, Juynboll, Margoliouth and others contribute the theo- 
logical and legal articles, e. g. ‘ Kada’’, ‘ Kadar,’ ‘ Kadiriya.’ Five 
pages are devoted to ‘ Kahwa,’ i. e. coffee with its history and the 
theological rulings on its permissiveness. An editorial note an- 
nounces the death of one of the editors, M. René Basset, on 
January 4, 1924, to whose pen or initiative have been due all the 
articles on North Africa. The editors also announce that they 
hope to begin publishing the articles from S on contemporaneously 
with the progress of the alphabetical order now in hand. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee by unanimous vote has elected the 
following to corporate membership in the Society: 


Prof. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton Miss Bapsy Dastur C. Pavry 
Rev. Carl H. Kraeling Prof. James Bissett Pratt 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


A Lineuistic Society or AMERICA was organized at a meeting held in 
New York City on December 28, 1924. Its object is to promote the scien- 
tific study of language in the United States, and to provide a medium of 
publication for scientific work in this field. The new society will have 
about two hundred charter members. Its first officers, elected at the 
organisation meeting, are: President, Hermann Collitz, of Johns Hopkins 
University; Vice-President, Carl D. Buck, of the University of Chicago; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. All these officers and many others who took an active part in 
forming the new society are members of the American Oriental Society. 
The editors of this JourNaL feel that the Linguistic Society will fill a 
real need. Heretofore there have existed only societies interested in cer- 
tain groups of languages, such as our own society. Linguistic students 
who were members of such societies missed the stimulus of contact with 
their colleagues working in other linguistic fields. Such stimulus will now 
be available thru the new organisation, which, it is hoped and believed, 
all our members will welcome with enthusiasm. We venture to express 
the further hope that all members of our Society who are interested in 
language-study will join the new Society and help it to carry on its work. 
Those who feel unable to make scholarly contributions to its publications 
can nevertheless help financially by joining and paying the dues, which 
are Five Dollars per year. Application should be made to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





PERSONALIA 


Professor RicHaRD GOTTHEIL of Columbia University has been appointed 
a delegate from the Ameiican Council of Learned Societies devoted to 
Humanistic Studies to the next meeting of the Union Académique Inter- 
nationale, at Brussels, May 10-13, 1925. 

(Professor Lours H. Gray of the University of Nebraska has accepted an 
invitation to deliver the first course of lectures on the Ratanbai Katrak 
Foundation for the Theological, Historical and Philological Knowledge of 
Zoroastrianism, at Wadham College, Oxford, England, in October, 1925. 














